=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 1 Jul 1995 12:45:36 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The proper use of archived discussions
In-Reply-To:  <01HSBDV9XV4S0003TJ@gc.maricopa.edu> from "Karen Schwalm" at Jun
              30, 95 11:47:21 am
 
Karen, I see no problem with your proposed use of the Webmaster thread.
In fact, as the ancient Dennis Holt philosophy-hire proved, anyone who
writes anything on a net had better be prepared to see it on billboards
beside every highway.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 1 Jul 1995 16:32:04 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The proper use of archived discussions
 
Karen, as listowner, I have no problem with your using ACW messages on web
pages, but the archive is already available on the web at
 
http://www.ttu.edu/lists/acw-l/
 
Of course, it includes much more than just the webmaster name discussion.
 
Fred Kemp
ykfok@ttacs.ttu.edu
 
>I have a policy question.
>
>I would like to take the archives of the "Webmaster" discussion and make
>them available to people locally (probably by editing out the entries on
>other topics, HTMLing the ones that remain, and placing them on a Web page)
>.  There was a similar discussion on ACW-L at the same time that I'd also
>like to include.
>
>This is really as a convenience to people on this committee I'm on.  I
>don't really want to summarize the discussion, although I suppose I could
>write one as an introduction on the page.  And while I have told people how
>to get the archives, I don't think many people know how to do that.
>Joining the list after-the-fact obviously won't work.
>
>I know the MOO logs are available, and this is similar to what Eric is
>doing with the Rhetnet discussions, but this is a little different because
>it is occurring after the fact.  Does anyone see a problem with taking an
>archived discussion, changing the format (but none of the content) and
>making it available on a Web page?
>
>Thanks.
>
>Karen
>
>--Karen T. Schwalm              Department of English
>--Glendale Community College    Maricopa Community College District
>--6000 West Olive Avenue        Voice: (602) 435-3651
>--Glendale, Arizona  85302      Internet: schwalm@gc.maricopa.edu
>                          --<>--
>       HomePage:  http://www.gc.maricopa.edu/~schwalm/
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 1 Jul 1995 18:19:30 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Monique S. Dufour" <msdufour@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Letters of reference
In-Reply-To:  <199506301823.AA10109@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
For a Ph.D. qualifying exam on Composition and Feminism, I would
appreciate syllabi of graduate courses (or relevant segments of any courses)
that you may have taught on the subject.
Thank you.
 
Monique Dufour
Writing Program
Syracuse University
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 1 Jul 1995 21:06:30 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: The proper use of archived discussions
 
WEBMASTER: An Introduction to Electronic Publishing on the Global Internet,
By Dennis Woo and Ray Cole.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 2 Jul 1995 16:38:01 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chris Burnham <cburnham@NMSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Feedback to TAs
X-To:         Writing Program Administration
              <WPA-L%ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU@uga.cc.uga.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <01HS5N8L12LUIRQKB1@cc.usu.edu>
 
Chris,
 
  Thanks for your response.  I will keep in touch to see how this
innovation works out.  I was on a trip back east recently and in
administrative circles heard that state universities are under great
pressure to deliver distance ed.  Seems like Utah is ahead of the curve.
 
  Good luck.
 
  Chris Burnham
 
On Mon, 26 Jun 1995, Christine Hult wrote:
 
> Chris, You ask about options to the virtual 101.  Certainly.  It will
> be piloted in a few sections only; then we'll see how it goes from
> there.  And our writing center with tutoring support will be crucial,
> we know, for that human contact.  Many of the T.A.s who will be teaching
> the virtual 101 also work in the writing center.  We also have continuing
> ed. sites all over the state that will figure in this program as well.
> Hope it doesn't turn into a monster.  We're calling it 101 for the world!
> CH
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Jul 1995 07:11:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The proper use of archived discussions
 
>Karen, I see no problem with your proposed use of the Webmaster thread.
>In fact, as the ancient Dennis Holt philosophy-hire proved, anyone who
>writes anything on a net had better be prepared to see it on billboards
>beside every highway.  --Ed White
 
Karen and Ed,  Ed's no doubt right about being prepared to see on
billboards what was once put on the net.  The philosophy-hire example,
however, was not an item that had ever been posted to the net; Holt's
ten-year-old, personal letter to a couple of close colleagues was
appropriated for net-use by someone else, so his situation is not analogous
to Karen's.  I'm interestedly following her query for ethical-use
precedents.  --Marty Townsend
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Jul 1995 09:33:10 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: The proper use of archived discussions
 
I'm just wondering in electronic print is devalued somewhat because of its
impermanence.  Because there is seemingly no permanent record of a digitized
text questions related to copyright are treated lightly. In fact, the
intellectual value of content that finds its way into a virtual venue is a
hotly debated topic -- See "Wired" magazine, July 1995.  The new credo of
electronic publishers is "content is free."
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Jul 1995 11:12:36 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      Re: The proper use of archived discussions
X-To:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
 
This has been a recurring topic on other lists, including one for
legal writing teachers and another for law librarians.  The trigger
for discussion is usually someone's interest in citing to an
electronic source.  This tends to be rather important for our legal
system, which is based on retrievable precedent.
 
The consensus (if I may be so bold as to try and state it) is that
because electronic sources are so ephemeral and changeable, that it
is best to provide a reference to the electronic source (including
boolean search directions, if in that type of database) and also
maintain a print version on file, created at the time of the
preparation of the article or whatever you're working on.  The usual
tag line is "a copy of this document is on file with the
author/journal."  This parallels the manner in which unpublished
material is cited.
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Jul 1995 10:01:42 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The proper use of archived discussions
In-Reply-To:  <9507031211.AA67986@showme.missouri.edu> from "Martha A.
              Townsend" at Jul 3, 95 07:11:32 am
 
Thanks, Marty, for the correction.  Maybe I ought to change what I said to
an expanded version: we ought to be prepared to see anything we say or
write anywhere appear on billboards.  In fact, during my time as an
administrator misquoted by the press, I got used to seeing things I had
NOT said attributed to me as well.  Reminds me of the Jay Leno joke about
trials: we must remember that an accused is innocent until proven
guilty--in fact, as the Menendez case showed, they are innocent even AFTER
being proven guilty.  Andrea Lunsford has an interesting essay on
intellectual property in the forthcoming Composition in the 21st Century
book, advertised by SIU press for this Novemeber, by the way.  --Ed White
>
> >Karen, I see no problem with your proposed use of the Webmaster thread.
> >In fact, as the ancient Dennis Holt philosophy-hire proved, anyone who
> >writes anything on a net had better be prepared to see it on billboards
> >beside every highway.  --Ed White
>
> Karen and Ed,  Ed's no doubt right about being prepared to see on
> billboards what was once put on the net.  The philosophy-hire example,
> however, was not an item that had ever been posted to the net; Holt's
> ten-year-old, personal letter to a couple of close colleagues was
> appropriated for net-use by someone else, so his situation is not analogous
> to Karen's.  I'm interestedly following her query for ethical-use
> precedents.  --Marty Townsend
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Jul 1995 10:04:49 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The proper use of archived discussions
In-Reply-To:  <950703093309_24360876@aol.com> from "Joe Cunningham" at Jul 3,
              95 09:33:10 am
 
Joe, I "devalue" electronic text compared to written text because of the
revision issue.  I think of email (like this one) more as talk, since I do
it off the top of my head and just send it out.  But I revise written text
endlessly, giving it a different status in my mind.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Jul 1995 13:43:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Alice M Gillam <agillam@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Letters of reference
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.91.950630175608.4292B-100000@kong.syr.edu>
 
On Sat, 1 Jul 1995, Monique S. Dufour wrote:
 
> For a Ph.D. qualifying exam on Composition and Feminism, I would
> appreciate syllabi of graduate courses (or relevant segments of any courses)
> that you may have taught on the subject.
> Thank you.
>
> Monique Dufour
> Writing Program
> Syracuse University
Although I do not teach such a graduate course at UWM, Lynn Worsham does,
and she'll be teaching her feminist theory course again this fall.  You
might wish to contact her.  Her e-mail address is lworsham.@csd.uwm.edu.
You can tell her that I referred you to her.
 
Alice Gillam
Coordinator of Composition
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Jul 1995 15:44:04 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: The proper use of archived discussions
 
But I wonder, Ed, if electronic missives are likewise revised by an endless
passage through cyberspace.  As Bolter has pointed out, the very notion of
"authorship" is under assault.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Jul 1995 14:52:17 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SHERRY LITTLE <SLITTLE@UCSVAX.SDSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Letters of reference
 
Help David.  I'm trying to set my mail at nomail but all my messages
to listserv  keep getting bounced back to me.  Please let me know
the right address.
 
Thanks,
 
Sherry
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Jul 1995 20:00:39 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         alice roy 02-11-93 <aroy@CALSTATELA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Letters of reference
X-To:         SHERRY LITTLE <SLITTLE@UCSVAX.SDSU.EDU>
 
In-Reply-To: Re: Letters of reference, From: SHERRY LITTLE <SLIT
 
I'd like to know too.  Thanks--
 
Alice Roy
 
 
>Help David.  I'm trying to set my mail at nomail but all my messages
>to listserv  keep getting bounced back to me.  Please let me know
>the right address.
>
>Thanks,
>
>Sherry
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Jul 1995 23:34:30 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      nomail
 
A refresher course in setting "nomail" by popular demand. Send the following
message to LISTSERV@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
 
set wpa-l nomail
 
When you come back from vacation and need a good dose of serious WPA talk to
get back into the swing of things, send the following message:
 
set wpa-l mail
 
And you will be back with us, participating in the common wisdom. (most of the
folks having trouble with setting nomail usually 1. are sending the command to
the list rather than to LISTSERV--I don't want to tell you how often I do
that-- or 2. are addressing LISTSERV at the old bitnet
address--LISTSERV@ASUACAD--some systems just won't process those bitnet
addresses anymore, the price of progress.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 4 Jul 1995 09:00:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Quotes for comp. theory
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91a.950621074846.20277C-100000@hopper.unh.edu>
 
Just to add another note to the strawperson expressivist discussion (maybe
two notes):
I think it's useful to tie the term to Britton's use of it as a category
to describe a small portion of the 2000 texts his team sorted when they
set out to discover what kinds of writing were being taught in England.
As I remember, it was the kind of writing directed at an audience who were
closely connected with the writer's world (sharing assumptions,
experiences, highly codified meanings, and so on).  I can't remember how
he defined it's purpose: something about expressing the writer's response
to phenomena, interpretations.  Establishing the "self" through text (as I
am doing here).  At any rate, it was not a _way_ of teaching.  A few
critics picked that up a little later (notably the genre folk in
Australia) to decry Britton's assertion that more expressive writing
should be encouraged in education since they saw only something like 2 %
of the writing at the secondary level as having expressive functions.
 
It's also worth noting that Kinneavy cited the Declaration of Independence
as the prototypical expressive discourse.
 
I really dislike the Berlinish habit of marginalizng teachers as
expressivists, but I am quite happy to hear more about teachers who
promote expressive writing (that doesn't mean exclusively) in college and
beyond.  I don't know that anyone has surveyed the percentage of different
kinds of writing being taught at the college level but I expect that very
little of it has primarily expressive functions.
 
Walter Beale had an interesting way of looking at the "directions" of
texts and teachers.  You might want to look at that, Bill.  I think his
book was called a pragmatic theory of discourse.
 
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 4 Jul 1995 13:47:29 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         HICKEY@URVAX.URICH.EDU
Subject:      Re: nomail
 
David,
 
On another LISTSERV matter, I tried to set "short" for the header,
but got a message saying I wasn't registered on the list.  I thought
I had been thrown out of the discussion, but I am getting my mail.
 
Dona Hickey
hickey@urvax.urich.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 4 Jul 1995 21:39:34 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: nomail
In-Reply-To:  note of 07/04/95 10:46
 
Dona, you were registered under your bitnet address, but your system send out
your internet address. I have corrected your address on wpa-l.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 5 Jul 1995 14:08:04 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Hickey <HICKEY@URVAX.URICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: nomail
 
David,
 
Thanks for correcting my address!
 
Dona Hickey
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 5 Jul 1995 11:31:16 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: nomail
In-Reply-To:  note of 07/05/95 11:07
 
But notice that I misspelled your first name. I'll fix that shortly.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 5 Jul 1995 17:30:08 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Hickey <HICKEY@URVAX.URICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: nomail
 
I didn't notice my name, but thanks for that too.  Could you remind
me how to shorten the header now that my address is fixed?  I'll
try to leave you alone now.
 
Dona Hickey
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 5 Jul 1995 20:01:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Quotes for comp. theory
 
Irv, as far as I know, the first taxonomy of the sort you are protesting
against was articulated in 1979 by Richard Fulkerson in an article in
College English or CCC.  His piece was based upon the categories set up by
M.H. Abrams in _The Mirror and the Lamp_.  Fulkerson's piece (I'm sorry I
don't have the explicit cite) was not critical of expressivist tendencies
in instruction.  10 years later in 1989 he went back and reviewed his
categories and their subsequent influence in rhetoric and composition, in a
CCC article called something like, "The Axiology of Rhetoric" or "The
Axiology of Rhetorical Theories" or something like that (I'm sorry.  I'm on
the road and don't have my sources handy.)  Faigley discussed all this in
an article in the mid-1980s called "Competing Theories of Process" in CE or
CCC.  Berlin, of course, has discussed the categories in various ways and,
and because he, like most of us, has a particularly favored
instructructional bent, he surely criticizes "objective" and "subjective"
instructional theories and supports "transactional" ones.  But hey, isn't
that the nature of publications?
 
I don't see using the term "expressivist rhetoric" as indicative of a
"strawperson" discussion.  Few of us would be so silly as to emphasize one
approach entirely at the expense of others, but I surely see clear
differences among teachers in what they consider good writing to require,
and the taxonomies put forth by Fulkerson et al seem instructive to me.
The alternative, it would seem, would be to deny the very real differences
between teachers who grade heavily on correctness, those who grade heavely
on personal voice and sincerity, and those who grade heavily on the
rhetorical elements (context, purpose, audience awareness, etc).
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
ykfok@ttacs.ttu.edu
 
>Just to add another note to the strawperson expressivist discussion (maybe
>two notes):
>I think it's useful to tie the term to Britton's use of it as a category
>to describe a small portion of the 2000 texts his team sorted when they
>set out to discover what kinds of writing were being taught in England.
>As I remember, it was the kind of writing directed at an audience who were
>closely connected with the writer's world (sharing assumptions,
>experiences, highly codified meanings, and so on).  I can't remember how
>he defined it's purpose: something about expressing the writer's response
>to phenomena, interpretations.  Establishing the "self" through text (as I
>am doing here).  At any rate, it was not a _way_ of teaching.  A few
>critics picked that up a little later (notably the genre folk in
>Australia) to decry Britton's assertion that more expressive writing
>should be encouraged in education since they saw only something like 2 %
>of the writing at the secondary level as having expressive functions.
>
>It's also worth noting that Kinneavy cited the Declaration of Independence
>as the prototypical expressive discourse.
>
>I really dislike the Berlinish habit of marginalizng teachers as
>expressivists, but I am quite happy to hear more about teachers who
>promote expressive writing (that doesn't mean exclusively) in college and
>beyond.  I don't know that anyone has surveyed the percentage of different
>kinds of writing being taught at the college level but I expect that very
>little of it has primarily expressive functions.
>
>Walter Beale had an interesting way of looking at the "directions" of
>texts and teachers.  You might want to look at that, Bill.  I think his
>book was called a pragmatic theory of discourse.
>
>Irv
>
>-----------------
>Irvin Peckham
>University of Nebraska at Omaha
>peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 6 Jul 1995 08:26:10 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Quotes for comp. theory
 
I'm not sure if this has been previously cited, but William Coles and James
Vopat's book "What Makes Writing Good" makes a compelling argument for
expressive approaches. When its forty-eight contributors-- ranging from James
Britton to Donald Murray -- were asked to contribute one example of student
writing that demonstrated excellence, thirty of the examples included
personal experience essays.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 6 Jul 1995 08:26:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Quotes for comp. theory
In-Reply-To:  <v02110102ac209c8c1a05@[129.118.9.38]>
 
Fred:
Not looking at my sources either, but I remember the shift as something
like this:  Abrams was talking about critics with his categories based on
the communication triangle (derived from communication theorists in the
30's or so, I think.).  Britton referred to the comm. triangle when
constructing his continua with expressive at one pole and transactional at
the other (poetic in the middle).  Kinneavy relied heavily on the
communication triangle when constructing his taxonomies of discourse--pt.
is, he was still talking about how to classify texts not teachers.  As I
remember Fulkerson's article, he was asking teachers to be aware of their
philosophical positions (or biases).  I think he was deriving his
categories from S. Pepper's categories?  I certainly don't protest any of
this.  I find it useful (always remembering Britton's warning that we
classify at our peril).  I was just protesting the turn I thought I saw
after Berlin classifying teachers and marginalizing what had been the
process, student-centered kind of teaching with the expressivist label.  I
don't think I am misreading that label as applying to the touchy-feely
teachers.  I would rather use Britton's notion of continua.  And I would
much rather think about teaching different kinds of writing than of being
an expressivist or a transactionalist.
 
A couple of points:
1. teachers might call themselves social epistemicists, but would they
call themselves expressivists?
 
2. i forgot what it was & my grayhound says she has to go for a walk.
Irv
 
-----------------
|Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 6 Jul 1995 10:03:49 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      law-oriented composition course
 
A few months ago, someone on this list sent me a message about law-
oriented composition courses on the undergraduate level.  I deleted
the message and my response while doing "house cleaning" of my files.
Would the person who sent me the message get in touch with me?
 
An incoming law student has given me an award-winning paper she wrote
about college communication courses dealing with the legal process,
and I thought you, whoever you are, would like a copy.
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 6 Jul 1995 08:05:48 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Quotes for comp. theory
In-Reply-To:  note of 07/06/95 05:28
 
I think our colleague Chris Burnham, in his textbook Writing from the Inside
Out has done a first rate job of building a bridge between "expressive"
approaches to teaching writing and the more formal or rhetorical approaches or
transactional approaches. Even I have taught with this text, Irv. My own
suspicions about expressive approaches are based on my personal balance of
emphasis on process and product. Expressive writing courses that don't get
much beyond autobiographical outpourings (and there are such courses out
there) may be good therapy but they really do not help students to undertake
writing tasks based on external data, new information, etc. etc. Chris's book
recognizes that writing and learning probably must start in personal
experience but needn't stop there. He attempts to link the personal experience
and interest with the acquisition of new knowledge and, ultimately, with the
fusing of the inside and the outside into public discourse. Good stuff.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
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Date:         Thu, 6 Jul 1995 08:18:40 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         alice roy 02-11-93 <aroy@CALSTATELA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Quotes for comp. theory
X-To:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@aol.com>
 
In-Reply-To: Re: Quotes for comp. theory, From: Joe Cunningham <Joe
 
>I'm not sure if this has been previously cited, but William Coles and James
>Vopat's book "What Makes Writing Good" makes a compelling argument for
>expressive approaches. When its forty-eight contributors-- ranging from James
>Britton to Donald Murray -- were asked to contribute one example of student
>writing that demonstrated excellence, thirty of the examples included
>personal experience essays.
 
 
But this is just what Susan Miller criticized in her review of the Coles and
Vopat book (sorry, I forget where), the very arhetorical nature of the writing
judged as "good" that provided the substance of that volume.
 
Alice Roy
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Date:         Thu, 6 Jul 1995 10:58:47 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      response to george will
X-To:         WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu
X-cc:         rlstrick@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu
 
Dear WPA-L Folks,
 
Following is a long posting of a guest commentary I wrote for the
Bloomington, IL, Pantagraph, in response to George Will's recent blast at
writing teachers.
 
I apologize for probably stepping in the middle of things.  I've been on
vacation for a month, and when I came back I left all my lists set on
no-mail for two additional weeks.  Bliss.  But Mr. Will woke me up, and
I've just re-enlisted.
 
I believe issues like this merit public responses.  I called the editorial
page editor the morning Will's piece came out and offered to write a guest
commentary.  He offered 750 words of space and asked for a recent picture.
I had the article to him by 4:30 that afternoon.  Michael Berube and others
have noted that if academics want to be "players"  they have to seek out
public forums and they have to write in circumstances other than for the
leisurely quarterly journal.
 
I learned that 750 words is awfully short.  I find the piece I wrote is
rife with the same level of generalizations as Will's--though I'd like to
think mine are better informed generalizations.  Writing it made me
understand even more the situation of public discourse today.  It surely
reminded me of rhetorical exigencies.
 
For better or worse, here's what readers in central Illinois will read (I
hope) in response to George Will.
 
 
 
Guest Commentary       Bloomington, IL  Pantagraph           795 Words
 
Contact:    Doug Hesse
                438-7596;  454-7175;
                4240 English,
                Illinois State University
                Normal, IL 61790-4240
______________________________________
 
Professionalism, Not Politics, Drives College Writing Courses
by
Douglas Hesse
 
        "Everyone who has much to do with the graduating classes of our
best colleges has known men who could not write a letter describing their
own commencement without making blunders which would disgrace a boy twelve
years old."
        Thus declared Adams Sherman Hill over a century ago (1878,
precisely), as he decried the writing of Harvard students.  Similar
complaints suffuse the history of American higher education.  When George
Will criticizes writing teachers in "Illiteracy:  Don't You Dare Blame It
on the Professoriate" (Pantagraph, July 3), he mounts a creaky bandwagon.
        Even the article that  provoked his ire, "Why Johnny Can't Write,"
is a summer sequel to a piece from twenty years ago.  That one, also
entitled "Why Johnny Can't Write," appeared in Newsweek, December 8, 1975.
(By the way, Rudolf Flesch published Why Johnny Can't Read in 1955.)
Unfortunately, the long tradition of casting writing teachers as
irresponsible not only ignores history.  It also substitutes anecdotes and
emotion for concrete research.
        Will is largely correct that writing is taught differently in 1995
than in 1966.  But just how and why would surely surprise him.  Most
"radicalism" is due to the revival of classical principles and pedagogies,
those of Aristotle, Isocrates, Cicero, and Quintillian.  Current teaching
is informed less by "deconstructionist nihilism" or "multicultural
proselytizing," as Will imagines, than by research on how writing is
learned and best taught.
        Through much of the twentieth century, writing courses were fairly
standard.  Instructors assigned weekly themes, and students handed in
papers to receive grades and marginal corrections.  Instruction consisted
of lectures about stylistic, grammatical, or rhetorical features, with
occasional discussions about prose models, usually literary.
        By the mid-1960's, writing teachers and researchers recognized the
gap between this "transmission model" and the way real writers work.
Writing is a complex process, and people learn it by writing, not lecture.
Writers get feedback from friends, co-workers, clients, editors, bosses.
Instruction must include strategic advice during the process of completing
papers, not only post mortems.
        Experimental and other empirical studies also challenged
conventional wisdom.  For example, in 1963--twenty five years before it
became routine to invoke "political correctness" to suppress progressive
viewpoints--a landmark study by Braddock, Lloyd-Jones, and Schoer concluded
that the study of formal grammar had no effect on the quality of writing.
        University of Chicago researcher George Hillocks, in a massive
analysis of twenty years of published research, concurred in 1986:  "The
study of traditional school grammar (i.e., the definition of parts of
speech, the parsing of sentences, etc.) has no effect on raising the
quality of student writing.  Every other focus of instruction examined in
this review is stronger."
        If faculty do not lecture about possessive pronouns, as Will
desires, it is because there are more valuable ways to teach writing
skills.  Their reasons are pedagogical, not political, and it certainly
does not mean teachers have abandoned grammar and style.
        What, then, do college writing teachers do?  In the renewed
classical tradition, they teach  strategies of writing for various
situations, from business reports to letters to the editor.  They teach how
to analyze the structure and content of published writing.  They teach how
to generate ideas and how to organize and edit.  They emphasize conventions
that various readers will expect, including those of grammatical
correctness.  Teachers surely understand that the failure to meet
expectations means that writers will be dismissed.
        However, rather than inefficient grammar drills, teachers use the
pedagogies of error analysis that are supported by research.  They read
numerous drafts of papers, write comments, hold conferences, and have
students revise and resubmit work.  They assign a great deal of writing--a
minimum of one thousand words per week at Illinois State, for example.
        If writing could be mastered by memorizing a few rules, teachers
would certainly transmit them.  Why not simplify the job?  But there are no
simple secrets.  Learning to write is not like learning the formula of
sulfuric acid.  Writing abilities are acquired through practice and
response.  Writing teachers are part coach, part piano teacher, part
critic, part expert practitioner.
        Am I happy with the current state of student writing?  No. In that
way I'm like thousands of people who for hundreds of years have wished for
better.  But I understand the complex reasons students don't write as well
as I'd like.  For starters, the popular media sound bites that indoctrinate
students hardly provide models of careful prose.
        Am I absolutely happy with the current state of college writing
instruction?  No.  Some teachers have not kept up with professional
developments.  Some probably haven't rationally considered their course
goals.  A few, worse, don't care.  But I'm encouraged that writing
instruction today is generally grounded in thoughtful research.  It is not
political posturing of the kind that George Will lamb
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
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Date:         Thu, 6 Jul 1995 13:26:37 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Diane Dowdey <eng_dxd@SHSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: response to george will
 
Doug--Thanks for sharing your article, and having the motivation to get
involved in the public discourse.  Two copies of the Will article were put up
in our mailroom, both with enthusiastic comments hand-written on them.  Isn't
it bad enough when someone like Will trashes us, but when we trash ourselves,
what does that say about the sense of professional self-esteem?  Anyway, I
shall post a printing of your article. Diane
/signature
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 6 Jul 1995 15:30:55 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Letters of reference
In-Reply-To:  <9506301347.AA27858@scott.skidmore.edu>
 
Dear Michael (and anyone else interested in the letter-of-ref statement),
 
Yes, feel free to use it.  I did originally write it, so you can credit
Robert Connors, Univ. of New Hampshire.  Thanks for the interest.
 
Best, Bob C.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 6 Jul 1995 15:04:27 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "r. batteiger" <BATTEIG@OSUVM1.BITNET>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      george will
 
I confess to being out of touch.  I have missed the george will essay (six days
of house guests and a son's wedding probably contributed). Is it possible to ha
ve a specific reference to a standard paper (e.g., NY TImes), or even to put it
 on the list here for those of us who missed it.  (I also confess to not readin
g George Will very much.).   Thanks
 
Richard Batteiger
Oklahoma State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 6 Jul 1995 16:15:47 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Hickey <HICKEY@URVAX.URICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: response to george will
 
I echo Diane's thanks to Doug for sharing his article.  George Will's
column appeared in the Richmond Times-Dispatch and I did write a
letter to the editor, but did not have the space to address the
tons of errors in definition.  Instead, I criticized the argument
itself, as argument.  I forwarded Doug's eloquent response to
people in my department.  Even the chair of the English Department,
who is a traditionalist, was outraged by Will's piece.
 
For those who didn't read Will's dumb column, he ends it with
"It is summertime and the nation is rightly uneasy about autumn."
An entire nation is spending the summer in a state of anxiety about
college writing classes?  After the bombing in Oklahoma City?  After
the millions spent on entertaining the public with the O.J. Simpson
trial, after a look at the presidential hopefuls for 1996?  If the
nation is uneasy, we should be "rightly uneasy" about real danger
on the horizon--the continued willful ignorance about higher education
(as displayed in Will's column), about prisons, guns, health care,
poverty, race and gender, and the consequences people pay for that
ignorance.
 
Dona Hickey
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 6 Jul 1995 16:41:38 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: response to george will
 
Wills should go back to his rantings about baseball, another subject he only
knows about vicariously!
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 6 Jul 1995 16:54:10 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BARBARA CAMBRIDGE <IMIO100@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: law-oriented composition course
In-Reply-To:  Message of Thu, 6 Jul 1995 10:03:49 CST from
              <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK .EDU>
 
When you get the address of the other person, would you be willing to send me a
 copy of the piece also?  Barbara Cambridge, IUPUI, 355 N. Lansing, Indianapoli
s, Indiana  46202.  Thanks!
 
-----
BARBARA CAMBRIDGE
AO138
278-2661
IMIO100@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU
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Date:         Thu, 6 Jul 1995 18:40:24 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Quotes for comp. theory
 
Irv says,
 
>I certainly don't protest any of
>this.  I find it useful (always remembering Britton's warning that we
>classify at our peril).
 
Absolutely.  And we also classify as an inevitable part of language and
concepualization.  Sclerotic classifications descending into stereotype are
very bad and should be avoided.  People who continue to revisit
classifications and challenge them dialogically (as we are doing here)
resist stereotyping while at the same time bringing forth the distinctions
that illuminate different teaching methods and goals.
 
>I was just protesting the turn I thought I saw
>after Berlin classifying teachers and marginalizing what had been the
>process, student-centered kind of teaching with the expressivist label.  I
>don't think I am misreading that label as applying to the touchy-feely
>teachers.  I would rather use Britton's notion of continua.  And I would
>much rather think about teaching different kinds of writing than of being
>an expressivist or a transactionalist.
>
>A couple of points:
>1. teachers might call themselves social epistemicists, but would they
>call themselves expressivists?
 
Irv, friend, people who publish HAVE to have a specific and arguable point
of view, and to get there they define terms and get to pick and choose the
good guys and the bad guys.  If they do a good job, and Berlin did, they
get plenty of reaction both pro and con, and everybody gets a little bit
smarter from the dialogue.  Capable scholars in rhetoric and comp have
plenty of disagreement with Berlin, Kinneavy, Knoblauch -- you name it.
But they and others have powerfully stimulated the discourse that profits
us all.
 
I suspect that you and I, Irv, are drawing disgustingly close to an agreement.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
ykfok@ttacs.ttu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 6 Jul 1995 18:40:47 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: response to george will
 
Excellent letter, Doug.  Thank you for the considerable effort required to
state the case so responsibly.
 
Fred Kemp
ykfok@ttacs.ttu.edu
 
>Dear WPA-L Folks,
>
>Following is a long posting of a guest commentary I wrote for the
>Bloomington, IL, Pantagraph, in response to George Will's recent blast at
>writing teachers.
>
>I apologize for probably stepping in the middle of things.  I've been on
>vacation for a month, and when I came back I left all my lists set on
>no-mail for two additional weeks.  Bliss.  But Mr. Will woke me up, and
>I've just re-enlisted.
>
>I believe issues like this merit public responses.  I called the editorial
>page editor the morning Will's piece came out and offered to write a guest
>commentary.  He offered 750 words of space and asked for a recent picture.
>I had the article to him by 4:30 that afternoon.  Michael Berube and others
>have noted that if academics want to be "players"  they have to seek out
>public forums and they have to write in circumstances other than for the
>leisurely quarterly journal.
>
>I learned that 750 words is awfully short.  I find the piece I wrote is
>rife with the same level of generalizations as Will's--though I'd like to
>think mine are better informed generalizations.  Writing it made me
>understand even more the situation of public discourse today.  It surely
>reminded me of rhetorical exigencies.
>
>For better or worse, here's what readers in central Illinois will read (I
>hope) in response to George Will.
>
>
>
>Guest Commentary       Bloomington, IL  Pantagraph           795 Words
>
>Contact:    Doug Hesse
>                438-7596;  454-7175;
>                4240 English,
>                Illinois State University
>                Normal, IL 61790-4240
>______________________________________
>
>Professionalism, Not Politics, Drives College Writing Courses
>by
>Douglas Hesse
>
>        "Everyone who has much to do with the graduating classes of our
>best colleges has known men who could not write a letter describing their
>own commencement without making blunders which would disgrace a boy twelve
>years old."
>        Thus declared Adams Sherman Hill over a century ago (1878,
>precisely), as he decried the writing of Harvard students.  Similar
>complaints suffuse the history of American higher education.  When George
>Will criticizes writing teachers in "Illiteracy:  Don't You Dare Blame It
>on the Professoriate" (Pantagraph, July 3), he mounts a creaky bandwagon.
>        Even the article that  provoked his ire, "Why Johnny Can't Write,"
>is a summer sequel to a piece from twenty years ago.  That one, also
>entitled "Why Johnny Can't Write," appeared in Newsweek, December 8, 1975.
>(By the way, Rudolf Flesch published Why Johnny Can't Read in 1955.)
>Unfortunately, the long tradition of casting writing teachers as
>irresponsible not only ignores history.  It also substitutes anecdotes and
>emotion for concrete research.
>        Will is largely correct that writing is taught differently in 1995
>than in 1966.  But just how and why would surely surprise him.  Most
>"radicalism" is due to the revival of classical principles and pedagogies,
>those of Aristotle, Isocrates, Cicero, and Quintillian.  Current teaching
>is informed less by "deconstructionist nihilism" or "multicultural
>proselytizing," as Will imagines, than by research on how writing is
>learned and best taught.
>        Through much of the twentieth century, writing courses were fairly
>standard.  Instructors assigned weekly themes, and students handed in
>papers to receive grades and marginal corrections.  Instruction consisted
>of lectures about stylistic, grammatical, or rhetorical features, with
>occasional discussions about prose models, usually literary.
>        By the mid-1960's, writing teachers and researchers recognized the
>gap between this "transmission model" and the way real writers work.
>Writing is a complex process, and people learn it by writing, not lecture.
>Writers get feedback from friends, co-workers, clients, editors, bosses.
>Instruction must include strategic advice during the process of completing
>papers, not only post mortems.
>        Experimental and other empirical studies also challenged
>conventional wisdom.  For example, in 1963--twenty five years before it
>became routine to invoke "political correctness" to suppress progressive
>viewpoints--a landmark study by Braddock, Lloyd-Jones, and Schoer concluded
>that the study of formal grammar had no effect on the quality of writing.
>        University of Chicago researcher George Hillocks, in a massive
>analysis of twenty years of published research, concurred in 1986:  "The
>study of traditional school grammar (i.e., the definition of parts of
>speech, the parsing of sentences, etc.) has no effect on raising the
>quality of student writing.  Every other focus of instruction examined in
>this review is stronger."
>        If faculty do not lecture about possessive pronouns, as Will
>desires, it is because there are more valuable ways to teach writing
>skills.  Their reasons are pedagogical, not political, and it certainly
>does not mean teachers have abandoned grammar and style.
>        What, then, do college writing teachers do?  In the renewed
>classical tradition, they teach  strategies of writing for various
>situations, from business reports to letters to the editor.  They teach how
>to analyze the structure and content of published writing.  They teach how
>to generate ideas and how to organize and edit.  They emphasize conventions
>that various readers will expect, including those of grammatical
>correctness.  Teachers surely understand that the failure to meet
>expectations means that writers will be dismissed.
>        However, rather than inefficient grammar drills, teachers use the
>pedagogies of error analysis that are supported by research.  They read
>numerous drafts of papers, write comments, hold conferences, and have
>students revise and resubmit work.  They assign a great deal of writing--a
>minimum of one thousand words per week at Illinois State, for example.
>        If writing could be mastered by memorizing a few rules, teachers
>would certainly transmit them.  Why not simplify the job?  But there are no
>simple secrets.  Learning to write is not like learning the formula of
>sulfuric acid.  Writing abilities are acquired through practice and
>response.  Writing teachers are part coach, part piano teacher, part
>critic, part expert practitioner.
>        Am I happy with the current state of student writing?  No. In that
>way I'm like thousands of people who for hundreds of years have wished for
>better.  But I understand the complex reasons students don't write as well
>as I'd like.  For starters, the popular media sound bites that indoctrinate
>students hardly provide models of careful prose.
>        Am I absolutely happy with the current state of college writing
>instruction?  No.  Some teachers have not kept up with professional
>developments.  Some probably haven't rationally considered their course
>goals.  A few, worse, don't care.  But I'm encouraged that writing
>instruction today is generally grounded in thoughtful research.  It is not
>political posturing of the kind that George Will lamb
>
>Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
>Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
>Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
>ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
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Date:         Thu, 6 Jul 1995 16:54:29 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: response to george will
In-Reply-To:  note of 07/06/95 16:39
 
Doug, this really is a good letter. But don't be surprised to hear it noised
about that the director of comp at ISU says "Writing teachers haven't kept up,
have no goals, don't care." See, you agree with George. Geez, can he be
irritating!
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 6 Jul 1995 17:14:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         alice roy 02-11-93 <aroy@CALSTATELA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: response to george will
X-To:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
 
In-Reply-To: response to george will, From: Doug Hesse <ddhesse
 
Bravo, Doug.  Your response in my transmission ends "George Will lamb."  I'm
figuring "lambasts" but can't recover the rest.  Will you resend the last
line(s)?  You're right, we need to do what you did.  If Will's piece
appeared in LA, I missed it.
 
Alice Roy
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 6 Jul 1995 19:39:26 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irwin Weiser <va0@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: response to george will
In-Reply-To:  <00992F2C.95F7BB17.2240@SHSU.edu>; from "Diane Dowdey" at Jul 6,
              95 1:26 pm
 
Doug--Let me add my bravo to the chorus!
 
Bud
 
--
Irwin Weiser
va0@mace.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 7 Jul 1995 10:01:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: response to george will
 
I've been intrigued and sometimes dismayed by the George Will thread.  Doug's
response was a good one, well thought out, but some of the other responses
were, it seemed to me, a good deal shallower, consisting largely of ad
hominem attacks.
 
George's article represents the thought, not only of Republicans, but of
the public generally, who don't understand the way we do things.  Further
legislatures are getting increasingly interested in writing instruction,
and their attitudes parallel Georges.  I'm part of a state-wide committee
to investigate composition, and I'm noting someinteresting things.  One
of the things is that the writing instructors held a number of points as
inviolable.  One of these is that you can'
t really evaluate a person's progress in writing.  Anotehr is that we
teach writing, not so that people can "merely communicate,"  but so that
our students will become better, more sensitive people.
 
The people who pay us aren't buying either argument.  That is the basis
of George's attitude, and though his argument is uninformed, it has a
large constituency.  Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 7 Jul 1995 11:31:02 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: response to george will
 
I assume that the George Will column originally appeared in the Washington
Post sometime between June 25 and July 2.  I'm sorry I don't have a copy of
the paper (our library gets the Post by U.S. mail and is days behind).  I
haven't traced the citation through the internet.
 
It ran in our local daily paper, The Pantagraph, on Monday, July 3.  It ran
in other papers on perhaps different dates.  The Omaha World Herald picked
it up on July 2, for example, under a different title, "Schools Are Out;
Damage on Hold."  The Omaha version is slightly different (shorter) than
the one to which I responded.  Obviously, the authoritative text would be
the Washington Post's.
 
Will's article is based mainly by an essay by Heather MacDonald, a
"contributing editor of the Manhattan Institute's City Journal," in the
current issue of _The Public Interest_, a quarterly journal that has a
cluster of articles on education in its current issue.  Our local Barnes
and Noble bookstore has a copy on hand; I browsed but couldn't bring myself
to buy one a couple of days ago but will return today to do so.
 
I spoke with folks at CCCC/NCTE this morning, and there has been some
discussion of an organizational response.  I also spoke with Phyllis
Franklin's office at MLA and sent a copy of what I wrote.  However, I am
convinced that individual responses, even in local venues, are crucial and
probably more effective, in the long run.
 
A couple of people pointed out that the last sentence of my article was
corrupted.  My fault in transmitting.  The last sentence should read,"It is
not political posturing of the kind that George Will lambastes--and
sometimes practices himself."
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
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Date:         Fri, 7 Jul 1995 09:49:04 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Schwalm <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: response to george will
 
We really need to pay attention to the point Ron is making. Our public tends
to understand things in simple and direct ways, whereas virtually all of us
have as an article of faith that nothing is simple or direct. So, for
example, the good taxpayers of Arizona, noting that many high school or
college graduates seem not to have a very good command of the grammar and
mechanics of educated English, conclude that we should teaching them grammar
and mechanics.  Students who don't know about the civil war should be taught
about the civil war. Makes perfect sense.  Now we know that "teaching
grammar" in the way the taxpayers mean it is not an effective way to help
students acquire grammar; we know that the acquisition of the grammar(s) of
a language is a very complicated matter. We also know that writing is more
than grammar. But we tend to talk among ourselves a lot, and we are not very
good at talking to the general public about what we do and why.  Part of
this is a kind of academic smugness, a sense that we do not have to explain
ourselves to the public--an attitude that we cannot afford to maintain. But
part is a rhetorical failure, ironically enough.  We have not figured out
really punchy ways to explain ourselves publically and we cannot resist
carrying our internecine wars out into our public explanations. The public
couldn't care less about the differences between the expressivists and the
social epistemecists.  They'd be much more interested in our discussion of
the apostrophe. Anyway, I think it would be a really appropriate project for
WPAs to figure out how to get the public to understand "learning to write"
the way we do, using the media and strategies that other are using to beat
us to death.  We tend to speak disdainfully of "sound bytes." Why not
develop our own? Is this selling out?  "Selling out" is not in a
rhetorician's vocabulary.  This is adapting discourse to audience.
_______________________________________________________
David Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
Arizona State University West
P.O Box 37100
Phoenix, Arizona  85069-7012
Email: David.Schwalm@ASU. EDU
602/543-4500, FAX 602/543-7012
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Date:         Fri, 7 Jul 1995 13:24:39 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: response to george will
 
I agree absolutely with Ron Shook and David Schwalm's recent posts,
especially the desperate need to take public understandings and opinions
into account as we in the writing community try to explain ourselves.  This
means, among other things, being very careful in choosing a few themes (two
or three maybe) that we want to press with great consistency.  They must be
themes that can make sense to the public, i.e.:  "Writing teachers are
committed to their students and to teaching."  We can point to conferencing
and reading drafts, and so on.  But the themes must be broad, they must be
relatively few in number, they cannot be couched in the nuances of academic
arguments, and we have to think of public interests and sensibilities.  We
have to be rhetorical, as David points out.
 
In retrospect, my article probably doesn't follow my own advice.  I'm not
certain that discussing research about the teaching of grammar can do
anything but get us locked in unproductive volleys.  Sigh.
 
I challenge us as a virtual community to try to identify some common public
themes.  Lynn Cheney is coming out with a book this fall that, among other
things, attacks the teaching of writing in this country.  Linguistic
relativism and portfolio assessment are two examples of "the problem."
College composition has been indirectly implicated in past attacks on the
humanities.  It is about to become directly an object of public attention.
Mr. Will is historically a harbinger of media currents concerning
education.
 
I am not advocating a liberal or a conservative position here.  I know that
the writing community--and the WPA community--covers a wide political
range.
 
What I am trying to say is that there are _professional_ issues at stake.
Those who have most thoroughly thought about teaching writing should be
ready now to explain themselves to a concerned public.  If they are
not--and if they are not willing to work with one another to articulate
some clear, consistent principles--then we _will_ have the current
political agenda even more explicitly driving the teaching of writing.
This will be true if that agenda is conservative, as it is now, or liberal,
as it may be in the future.  If we believe in democracy and community, we
academics cannot blithely ignore public opinions and wishes.  But neither
can we forfeit our expertise or be regarded as if we have none.
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
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Date:         Fri, 7 Jul 1995 14:43:14 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         richard batteiger <BATTEIG@OSUVM1.BITNET>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      george will
 
Ron and David are providing sound advice.  Most of us do not have to look far t
o find people who have the same attitudes being attributed to Will and to polit
icians in general (as well as the general public).  Deans and vice presidents g
enerally feel that they spend lots of money on writing instruction, at least on
 my campus;  they provide for small classes (in relation to other freshman leve
l classes of 75 - 200).  They want a return on their dollar.  Each year I hear
the story of the graduate whose job application letter was returned to the  a)p
resident, b)dean, c) provost by an angry employer/citizen who was offended that
 the letter was so poorly written.  I'm sure those students exist.  I am also s
ure that many graduates do good work.  But the low-quality work always gets the
 free publicity.  I think that nationally only about 26% of the people in this
country are college graduates. When I talk with graduates (from anywhere, any v
intage) and let them know what I do, they always tell me that English was their
 worst subject (well, almost always).  They tell me that they struggled.  My po
int is that, even among that small constituency of college graduates, I suspect
that the majority neither understand nor appreciate what we are attempting to
do in writing programs.  I don't have answers, but I am truly troubled by
our apparent inability to explain what we do.  I agree with Doug that we probab
ly need to try to agree on common threads, things we are trying to accomplish.
Rick Batteiger, Director of Composition
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, OK
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Date:         Fri, 7 Jul 1995 13:24:20 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      george will
In-Reply-To:  note of 07/07/95 12:54
 
It's the "agreeing on common threads" that is not too common in the humanities
and social sciences (brings to mind our discussion of the acrimony of academic
discourse). Agreement is not in our job description. What we have tended to
agree upon as a profession has to do with inputs: class sizes, number of
classes per faculty member, work load of WPAs, adequate funding of programs,
adequate payment for faculty, etc. (all stuff, critics might say, that
benefits us directly and certainly, our students less certainly). We have been
less willing to stipulate what our goals are, what the student outcomes should
be, and so on. In the current climate of accountability, I think we're going
to have to make some commitments to outcomes while we stipulate the conditions
under which those outcomes can be achieved.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500_david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 7 Jul 1995 16:52:29 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: george will
 
Tony Hedra's article in July's GQ magazine, "Hackademia" is equally
devastating as Will's commentary.
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Date:         Fri, 7 Jul 1995 13:58:54 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jim Crosswhite <jcross@OREGON.UOREGON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: response to george will
 
This thread on the George Will piece has a great deal of practical wisdom
in it. Thanks to everyone who's contributed.
 
BTW, it's not too late to call your local paper and ask for space. I just
got off the phone with our local daily's editorial page editor, and asked
for equal space. I identified myself as the director of the composition
program at the U of Oregon, and he gave me an immediate yes. He seemed to
think that timeliness was less of a constraint on the op-ed page than in
the news sections, and that a WPA was a well-qualified respondent on a
lively issue in which the public was genuinely interested.
 
I'll be writing this weekend, and I'd love to see what other folks come up
with. Thanks again to Doug and others who helped to rouse me.
 
Jim Crosswhite jcross@oregon.uoregon.edu
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Date:         Fri, 7 Jul 1995 15:10:21 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95070713242138@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Jul 7, 95 01:24:20 pm
 
Maybe one place we could agree, to meet the present and approaching
attacks, is on avoiding public silliness that makes us look
unprofessional.  I am thinking particularly of those who say they can't
evaluate student work (though they have no trouble arguing for Coleridge
as better than Wordsworth), as Ron Shook described; no doubt, others on
this list have similar pet peeves.  Can we agree to avoid publicly
embarrassing each other?  (Dream on . . .)  --Ed White
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Date:         Fri, 7 Jul 1995 18:52:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: response to george will
 
I think David's call for a thematic expression of what writing instruction
is or should be in terms understandable to the society at large is
precisely what we should be attempting.  But this will be a tough, tough
effort (if it becomes an "effort" at all, and I hope it does).  The basic
problem, and perhaps the fatal problem, is that "they" out there think of
writing instruction in entirely different terms from those who have
training and experience.
 
>We also know that writing is more
>than grammar. But we tend to talk among ourselves a lot, and we are not very
>good at talking to the general public about what we do and why.
 
And for a very good reason.  The myth of writing instruction that has
instantiated itself in the popular imagination, what I call the "Miss
Grundy" myth, is thoroughly steeped in the concept that writing
effectiveness is the same as writing correctness, and both are tied to
utterances that betray social class.
 
> Part of
>this is a kind of academic smugness, a sense that we do not have to explain
>ourselves to the public--an attitude that we cannot afford to maintain. But
>part is a rhetorical failure, ironically enough.  We have not figured out
>really punchy ways to explain ourselves publically and we cannot resist
>carrying our internecine wars out into our public explanations. The public
>couldn't care less about the differences between the expressivists and the
>social epistemecists.  They'd be much more interested in our discussion of
>the apostrophe.
 
No, they wouldn't be interested in the apostrophe either.  They're
interested in how we can make their kids sound smarter and better educated,
and frankly, that's not a bad goal in such a competitive society.  I don't
see, David, the argument between expressivists or epistemists as hindering
our public relations, for very few of even those in the profession engage
in that one, but more the argument that arose out of the "texas war" a few
years ago between Brodkey and Hairston, whether ideology has a place in
freshman composition, or more sophisticatedly, whether writing can be
taught isolated from context and purpose.  As you remember, George Will
wrote an inflamatory column about that too.
 
The popular conception is that we academics want to indoctrinate children
in social issues instead of teach them a skill, but we (harkening from
Shaughnessy) believe that the "skill" is a function of context, purpose,
and motivation.  "They" believe that writing is a result of drill and
practice and sheer hard work, and when writing skills fall, "they" see us
as becoming lazy, tenure and work-load obsessed, and hiding being
obfuscatory theory (no truth there, eh?).
 
People on this list have given indication that first-year comp is basically
chugging along okay across the country.  I feel entirely different, that we
are about to be assaulted with a wide range of attacks from legislators,
regents, and instructional conservatives like Will who want to chop away at
anything that doesn't make immediate common sense.  If we were drilling
everybody in comma splices, big time, then we might be able to pass that
"common sense" test, but we all know that drill in grammar does nothing for
anybody, even those that would test only grammar for a grade.
 
We are quite vulnerable.  I salute your attempt, David, and would be glad
to contribute what I can.  I am preparing an escape pod, however.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
ykfok@ttacs.ttu.edu
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Date:         Fri, 7 Jul 1995 22:09:43 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         drubin@MECN.MASS.EDU
Subject:      Re: response to george will
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95070709490443@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
On Fri, 7 Jul 1995, David Schwalm wrote:
 
> Anyway, I think it would be a really appropriate project for
> WPAs to figure out how to get the public to understand "learning to write"
>
 
When I first took the job as Director of WAC, I met with all of the
department chairs to explain what I was up to.  David's remark made me
recall the very earnest welcome I received from one man who said that he
was so happy I had come to teach the students how to write.  "It's about
time," he explained.  "Their penmanship is just atrocious."
 
I often feel some of my colleagues need more understanding than the public.
Sigh.....
 
Donnalee Rubin                 drubin@mecn.mass.edu
Salem State College
Salem, MA 01970
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Date:         Fri, 7 Jul 1995 20:25:20 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         alice roy 02-11-93 <aroy@CALSTATELA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will
X-To:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
 
In-Reply-To: Re: george will, From: Edward White <ewhit
 
Since Ed raises one of the two points that Ron mentioned his composition
teachers hold as givens, I will raise the other.  (I wasn't going to --am
leaving on vacation and was going to put the list on nomail, but I don't want
to miss this discussion.)  The other thing Ron said his data showed was that
a goal of compositionists was to turn out "better, more sensitive people."
Well, it's not my goal, and whatever influence I can have over credential
students and graduate students concentrating on composition, rhetorica and
language will ensure that it's not theirs, either.  I'm not faulting the
teachers, here-- they are, for the most part, products of an English
literature major, and we know that sensitivity is part of an elitist approach
to reading and _appreciating_ literature.  My goal, in whatever I teach, is
better, more socially conscious citizens.
 
 
 
   >Maybe one place we could agree, to meet the
present and approaching >attacks, is on avoiding public silliness that makes
us look >unprofessional.  I am thinking particularly of those who say
they can't >evaluate student work (though they have no trouble arguing
for Coleridge >as better than Wordsworth), as Ron Shook described; no
doubt, others on >this list have similar pet peeves.  Can we agree
to avoid publicly >embarrassing each other?  (Dream on . . .)  --Ed White
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Date:         Fri, 7 Jul 1995 22:40:31 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: george will
In-Reply-To:  note of 07/07/95 20:25
 
Finally found the Will column--published just yesterday in Phoenix. Will is
summarizing the arguments that Heather McDonald makes in an article published
elsewhere. Anybody find it? Pretty familiar stuff. We've discussed some of the
same issues here, with a little less hostility. Actually, it would probably be
a good idea for a free enterpriser like Will to examine the best-selling
composition textbooks, rather than carefully selected scholarly articles and
formal pronouncements of professional organizations made during the height of
the war in Viet Nam. Hell, we were wearing platform shoes, bell bottoms, and
flowered shirts then too. The market drives the textbook publishers, and it is
clear that fairly conservative approaches to writing instruction are in no
real danger as yet. Will's article is interesting, since virtually any
academic subject could be plugged in where "writing instruction" is mentioned.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500_david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Sat, 8 Jul 1995 17:09:20 -0900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95070712543736@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Dear WPA friends,
    I direct a program in legal research and writing in a law school.
Those of us in this field are (1) misunderstood and (2) devalued by much
of the rest of the legal teaching profession.  I tell you this only so
that you know I am in YOUR corner and am not writing this as criticism
but just to give information and my 2 cents
 
 
   I agree that teaching writing means more than teaching parts of speech
and punctuation marks.  Once students get to law school, teaching
"writing" means giving students insight into the format of various
documents which lawyers are expected to be able to write;  giving them
information about the sequence in which they should offer the information
to the readers of their writing to enhance its clarity;  teaching how to
set forth an argument so that it is logically defensible and, if
necessary, so that it is persuasive;  helping students learn how to use
the written language powerfully and appropriately - i.e., how to select
the proper "tone" and how to select the best single words.
 
    As all of this teaching takes place, we are also helping students to
find their voices as members of the discourse community of the law.
 
   profs teaching contracts, torts, constitutional law, e.g., (please
understand I am wildly generalizing here) pretty much overlook all the
analysis we teach and figure we're still pounding away at verbs and nouns.
 
    We're not.
 
     BUT - somebody has got to do it!  Because it is SO HARD to teach the
things I have mentioned above when the students have not even the most
rudimentary vocabulary in the fundamentals of grammar.
 
     I love to show students how to play with the passive voice - one can
use it so cleverly to minimize or even obscure the actor (a great device,
e.g., for the criminal defense attorney).  But they don't know what
passive voice means.  If I had a dollar for every student who said "but
you told me to avoid passive voice" when I have pointed out a spot in
which they should have used the PAST TENSE!
 
     Ok, so they don't know what passive voice is - we try to explain
      It's when the subject of the sentence receives the action of the
verb rather than performs the action.
 
       Students don't know what verb is
       Don't know what subject is
 
        Often can't even really figure out what "action" means.
 
        We can give them mechanical clues:
           "It's likely to be a passive construction if you see a form of
the verb "to be" along with the past participle of a verb."
   This doesn't help.
   Past participle?  What's that?
   What do you mean "forms of "to be?"
 
   I even have upper class teaching assistants flagging past tense
constructions as passive voice
 
          John has committed adultery.
 
      Well that verb "has" surely means passive, right?
 
 
   So, colleagues in the literacy battle, with due respect for the
miraculous process of helping students find their voices, their self
esteem, and their places in the community as upstanding, ethical humans,
how can we teach them the very practical uses of writing unless we can
talk in common about the little things like parts of speech which we need
to manipulate in order to write well.
 
     Just wondering...
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
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Date:         Sun, 9 Jul 1995 11:37:20 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Hodges <ehodges@HIBBS.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PCN.3.91.950708165518.8850A-100000@[204.94.57.60]>; from
              "Maureen Arrigo" at Jul 8, 95 5:09 pm
 
Maureen--
 
    I understand what you are concerned about, but it is my experience with
advanced students, particularly, that they begin to look at language in terms
of parts only if they see a need to.  As one who grew up diagramming
sentences, I know that knowing or being aware of parts of speech and being
able to recite rules of grammar had nothing to do with honing the
intellectual and rhetorical tasks that are writing.  Reading and imitation,
developing an ear for how a certain piece of writing should sound, developing
an ear that enabled me to find rotten spots in my prose and improve
them--that is how I developed as a writer.  And I don't think my experience
is unusual.  I find that when I stopped the naming of parts and began to ask
students to find their own ways into talking about how a
sentence/paragraph/essay worked, they began to hear their ways into writing.
This strategy for getting students to develop a conscious and eventually
articulate understanding of the workings of language, written language, is
hard work and not miraculous at all.  It helps them find their voices, true,
because they learn to hear voice in all its complexities in others' writing.
Once they hear it and begin to examine why they hear what they hear, they
develop their abilities to treat writing as a craft.  They learn to speak in
with voices that are appropriate to their writing situation.  The concept of
"voice" and the concept of "finding voice" is not warm and fuzzy, though it
sounds that way.
 
    I guess the short of thislate Sunday morning babbling is that I don't
think knowing our various descriptive languages for talking about written
language helps students become better writers.  That leaves writing so
seemingly flat and restrictive.  I am flashing around for an analogy--and no
really good one is coming to mind.  But maybe expecting students to know our
language in order to be good writers is like expecting or assuming that well
. . . that may be to racey for a userlist discussion.
 
    By the way, I took no offense at anything you said.  I think about how
people develop as writers all the time and have for two decades.  I think the
intricacies of writing at work are fascinating--passive voice included.  I
just have come to the conclusion from my own teaching that students can talk
to us about and learn to master those intricacies if we ask them to without
holding them to the lingo.
 
     Elizabeth Hodges
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Date:         Sun, 9 Jul 1995 11:28:29 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         r batteiger <BATTEIG@OSUVM1.BITNET>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      george will, etc
 
I would like to make two comments (if my memory holds out).  The first is to Ma
ureen Arrigo-Ward.  I agree with much of what you say, but I can also report th
at my students arrive with the same gaps in their knowledge.  I know that they
have been taught (in some form) this information and vocabulary for the past si
x to eight years.  I also know that they remember what they believe to be usefu
l (just as the rest of us do).  My freshman students can quote reams sof lyrics
from contemporary music, and they have lots of other arcane information that I
do not possess (or necessarily want to).  So I try to get them to talk about la
nguage in terms that make sense to them and I use just enough terminology that
we can have some common ground.  That is, I try to meet them where they are and
 ask them to learn what will be useful to us in our situation.  I suspect kyour
 students are much the same.  Each fall I encounter new graduate assistants (En
glish majors) who display the same gaps and attitudes that you describe.
My second comment concerns the state of composition instruction.  I have not co
nducted a scientific survey.  However, I do talk with our MA and PhD students
after they take jobs out there.  Many of them tell me of being forced to teach
in traditional, grammar-based, a-rhetorical programs that do none of the things
mentioned in this discussion.  This is frustrating.  They enter graduate school
(many of them) as traditionalists who focus on grammar and the five paragraph
essay).  It takes time and effort to show them alternatives, and it's frustrati
to have them discover that they were right all along.  At least sometimes it
feels that way.  Richard Batteiger, Oklahoma State U., Stillwater.
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Date:         Sun, 9 Jul 1995 14:05:09 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas West <west@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PCN.3.91.950708165518.8850A-100000@[204.94.57.60]>
 
Maureen (and others),
 
I am interested in the specific situation you describe: using the
language and knowledge of grammar to show law students the intricacies of
meaning, a situation in which they should be able to _talk_ grammar. My
question concerns the role of grammar courses in the curriculum. Do most
universities have them? I know ours does; it is primarily for Eng Ed
students. It is THE place to learn the knowledge that you describe (as
well as the kind of knowledge that the Wills and Chenneys describe).
 
As many of us have been arguing all along, knowledge of writing
(voice, rhetorical analyses, etc.) is NOT the knowledge of formal grammar
rules. But, as you exemplify, there are times when knowledge of grammar
is necessary, or at least helpful. However, is it the job of composition
instructors to prepare students to _talk_ grammar when it is usually all
we can do to get students see the importance of writing at all? Where might
grammar courses fit into the thread we've been following?
 
Thomas West
University of South Florida
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Date:         Sun, 9 Jul 1995 14:22:50 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
 
My vision of my writing students is contioned by the context by which they
arise: the mythic Borderland existing between the stolidity of standard usage
and the magic of their native tongue.
  They are constantly dipping and weaving into aspects of both Spanish and
English while ignoring rules that govern usage.  "Que paso dude?" is an
example of the code switching common to the El Paso area. Not only is this an
example of mixing two different languages, but the speaker is manipulating
his native language as well:  "properly" spoken, the phrase should read "Que
pasa dude?"  To these students, language has an everyday fluidity that defied
the traditional grammar instruction I was attempting to teach them.
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Date:         Sun, 9 Jul 1995 15:20:54 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sun, 9 Jul 1995 14:05:09 -0400 from
              <west@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU>
 
Perhaps someone may remember the events more accurately than I do, and if
so please correct me.  I remember that prior to 1982 the NEH funded research
on composition theory and teaching as well a demonstration projects.  After
1982, under William Bennett's leadership, the NEH dropped support of rhet and
comp as a field and started funding seminars on teaching and understanding
classic works of literature and projects with a similar focus.  This emphasis
was continued under Lynne Cheney, I believe.  I find it ironic that Cheney
(George Will once referred to her as something like the "real secretary of
defense" for our culture) would now come out in support of the teaching of
writing having paid no attention to it in her term as Secretary.  Actually,
I find it somewhat hypocritical.  I suppose one might answer that instruction
 
in the classics of literature is a way to teach writing, but I can't imagine
even L.C. falling for that self-serving old saw.  One (such as L.C.) might
also argue that we already know plenty about teaching composition and that
we just have to put this traditional knowledge into practice.  Though I
certainly don't agree with such an outlook, it is at least a plausible position
that could be addressed with reasonable arguments.  But if someone like
Will or Cheney were to take such a position, then it would contradict support
for research and improved pedagogies that focus on canonical works of
for one could argue that we certainly know enough about them and how to teach
them, too.  The contradiction here reveals the self-serving and hypocritical
status of the positions taken by people like Will, I think, and Cheney is
particularly vulnerable because of the focus of NEH under her leadership.
She would probably answer (as I have heard her do to other such criticisms)
that she no longer believes in government funding for NEH.  Were she to do
this, she would of course "escape" responsibility for the actions she and like-
minded people took.  Ugh.  (By the way, I worked a subjunctive into the last
sentence.  I like the grammatical stuff, Maureen, but I think there are ways
to discuss sentence structure and style in class that do not make heavy use
of grammatical terminology.  I suspect that the other handbook and textbook
authors on the list might take a similar middle position.)
Bob Schwegler
College Writing Program/English
University of Rhode Island
RSchweg@URIACC.URI.EDU
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One of the lessons to draw from the experience that most of us share with
Maureen is that it would be useful to teach linguistics as well as rhetoric.
The trick is not to confuse the two. For some decades (including the current
one), teaching grammar (linguistics) was confused with teaching writing
(rhetoric). We have been trying to redress the balance. True, if we want to
teach students subtle nuances of style, it would useful if we shared with them
a common vocabulary for talking about sentences. But this in itself is
problematic. What terms can we use? The "parts of speech" vocabulary survives
from a grammatical description of language that linguists have rejected as
inadequate to the job and only "works" for people with a high tolerance for
ambiguity, imprecision, and inconsistency. The next question is, when do we
teach linguistics? Most of us had already learned to use language
"correctly" long before we began to learn the abstract "rules" that supposedly
governed our learning. After that point, there was a subtle interplay between
these rules and our writing performance. And this is the area that Maureen is
talking about--where our reflective awareness of "grammatical rules" (however
formulated) supplements our grammatical intuition in shaping our language
performance. I do occasionally write with reference to formulated grammatical
principles (I certainly invoke them in choosing punctuation). (Many second
language learners think they learned a second language thru grammatical rules
because this is the way the language was taught. But in making this claim,
they are discounting their grammatical knowledge of the first lanaguge as well
as all of the reading, writing, and spoken social interaction that went on in
the second language. The reason most US college and university language
programs tend not to produce students fluent in French or Spanishor whatever
isthat the language immersion dimension is usually absent.) Once we
acknowledge the importance of socio- and psycho-linguistic dimensions of
language learning, those of use charged with "teaching writing" suddenly find
our field of play dramatically enlarged--where the act of writing is the end
product (or process) of a large number of contributing forces, influences,
conditions, motivations, circumstances, and so on. We can't address all of
them in a writing class.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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The IUPUI English Department has taken a stab at defining student learning
outcomes for our English majors.  As a department we have listed outcomes and
the points in the curriculum where we hope for progress toward those outcomes.
If anyone is interested in the grids we have developed for literature and for
writing, please write Paula Pace, Department of English, IUPUI, 424 University
Blvd., Indianapolis, IN  46202.  As you can imagine, much of the benefit of the
generation of these grids was the intense and fruitful discussion among faculty
about our goals and hopes for student learning.
 
-----
BARBARA CAMBRIDGE
AO138
278-2661
IMIO100@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU
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I do not think our difficulties in explaining how we teach and
why is because of smugness.  (I really don't.)  I, for example,
was a product of many Miss Grundys, taught by my 11th grade
English teacher how to pronounce certain words correctly--and
very pleased by that instruction.  For my 16th birthday, I
asked for and got a Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms, which
made very careful distinctions among words.  And I would sit
and read that book for pleasure and to learn.  I--and many
of us--ended up in English because we were very sensitive to
language.  What did it take for me to hold the beliefs about
teaching writing that I do hold?  Well, a major revolution
in my thinking sponsored almost entirely by a graduate
education.
 
I quit teaching during the second semester of my first taship,
because I thought I was only teaching people what they already
knew.  I was teaching in a process program using D'Angelo's
text.  I thought if anyone observed me teaching, I would be asked
to resign, since I wasn't (to my eyes) teaching at all.
 
Four years ago, I got together with two friends I used to walk to 7th grade
with.  One is an LPN, the other a hairdresser.  I couldn't explain
what I do or how I spend my time.  I don't have a qood response.
If I say I'm a linguist, people ask how many languages I speak.  If
I say I teach English, they say, "I;d better watch my grammar."
If I say I teadch writing, I hear stories of how much they
hated Englihs, or, from my dad, stories about the illteracies of
guys who apply for plumbing jobs.  (He makes them fill out
their applications in the office so he knows they can
read and write enough to fill in a form.)
 
I would very much like the discussion of themes to make public
themes to be carried out here.  I really want to see ways others
find to say things.  I cannot explain the revolution in my
thinking that  rought me to where I am in a sound bite--tho I
would very much like to have a soundbite or two handy.  I know
ther are ways to look at what we do that do not arise from
a gradute-school sponsored conversion experience.  But I can't
find that perspective by myself.
 
An Omaha article in Sat's paper described with approval for-
profit learning centers which prepare kids for high school
math with much drill, which teach reading with drill based
phonics.  I cannot discover a way to create a Burkean identify
with the same audience.  Maybe there is some smugness.  Mostly
it doesn't feel like smugness.  Sometimes, outisde the university
setting, I just feel like an alien.  (Sometimes in it too.)
--
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
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I'd like to pounce on one thing that Fred mentioned in his latest post. He
suggested that comp is about to be pounced on by legislators, ect. etc. etc.
I agree, Brother.  That's what prompted my post on public perceptions of
what we do.  The name of the game for the future is accountability. Can we
prove, to the legislators' satisfaction, that we are actually doing whatever
it is we say we are doing?
 
It's not a matter of agreeing on what we are doing anymore.  It's a matter
of being able to show that we are indeed doing it.  And in a way that is
convincing to the persons who pay our wages.  That last sentence was
ambiguous, wasn't it?  What I meant was we need to be able to show that the
semester or quarter spent in comp class did some good (however that "good"
be defined.  Ron Shook
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Subject:      George Will--an attempt
 
Here's my first draft of what I'll submit in response to Will. I have a day
or so to revise, and I need to cut by about another 100 words. I'd be
grateful for any suggestions. I've obviously borrowed shamelessly from some
of you.
                        Jim Crosswhite jcross@oregon.uoregon.edu
 
 
In his July 3rd column on "Academic Malpractice," George Will is absolutely
right about one thing: the central importance of writing in a person's
education. He is also right about the fact that one can always find
teachers and professors who say outrageous things.
 
However, his explanation of what's wrong with student writing is a tired
one: it's those teachers and their newfangled ideas. If there are "new"
ideas in the teaching of writing, they result mostly from (1) a return to
classical rhetoric , and (2) a growing awareness of the results of
empirical research on writing that has accumulated for over fifty years
now. Recent research on writing has discovered a great deal about where an
education in writing should be aimed. Most successful writers do not simply
rush off a piece of writing and call it quits. As the ancient rhetoricians
knew, there is a process called invention--a process in which ideas and
language take shape. As we have also come to recognize, successful writers
are successful revisers of what they write. And invention and revision can
be taught. They are taught today as part of the process of writing.
 
In the recent past, a common form of writing instruction was for the
teacher to stand before the class and lecture on, say, commas, and then to
mark the comma errors in student papers. However, we have always had
popular testimony that this method was futile. As Adams Sherman Hill put
it: "Everyone who has much to do with the graduating classes of our best
colleges has known men who could not write a letter describing their own
commencement without making blunders which would disgrace a boy twelve
years old." Hill wrote that in 1878. Such laments have been common
throughout the last century. We now have decades of research which supports
this testimony. In 1986, George Hillocks published a massive study of
research on writing, and found that lecturing students on grammar  "has
little or no effect on the improvement of writing...In fact, some studies
indicate that when correctness is heavily emphasized in marking papers, the
quality of student writing diminishes significantly."
 
George Will believes that the teaching of writing has changed over the last
30 years because of "1960's liberationist zeal, 1970's deconstructionist
nihilism and 1980's multicultural proselytizing." That's a clever and sour
way to diminish other people's work, but it's also plain wrong. The
teaching of writing has changed partly because it has been ineffective for
a long time, partly because we have returned again to some of the
time-tested ideas of classical rhetoric, and partly because we have learned
more about how successful writers write.
 
A visitor to a college writing classroom today probably won't hear a
lecture on participial phrases. However,  a writing teacher probably spends
more time on grammar now than in the past. This work is more closely
focused than in the past. It concentrates on the actual errors made by the
students, and takes place in conferences, in comments on papers, and in
small group discussions. And the matter does not end there, with pointing
out the mistakes; rather, students work on correcting problem sentences in
later versions of their papers.
 
The renewed focus on process does not exclude attention to "content."  At
the University of Oregon, our composition teachers guide students through
the processes of writing, but with central attention to the essentials of
written reasoning. This, too, is a return to the tradition of rhetoric, in
which argumentation was always a strong focus. An emphasis on process and
revision and on the way the form of an essay follows from the need to earn
one's conclusions are the guiding ideas.
 
The real obstacles we face are more formidable.  Reading and writing with
care and thoughtfulness are not natural, and have never been a simple
product of showing up for school. When households do not cultivate a sense
of the importance of reading and writing, the work of even the best
teachers is greatly diminished. The lack of a household or neighborhood
environment in which children can thrive intellectually is just part of a
larger weakness of the bonds of affection--and of duty--that are the
sustaining ground of any successful educational effort.
 
We also face obstacles within higher education itself. Contrary to what
Will says, teachers of writing are among the very lowest paid instructors
in higher education, and they have almost no job security. We also know
that student writing often regresses after the completion of the first-year
composition courses. Albert Kitzhaber, one of my predecessors at the
University of Oregon, found evidence of this regression in the early
1960's. The sad truth is that the lessons of first-year composition courses
are not reinforced across the curriculum.  We need to make written
reasoning a central part of all four years of a college education. Such an
effort will require thinking of writing as a significant intellectual
enterprise, one at the heart of the undergraduate experience.
 
George Will could have used his column to work on the real problems we
face. The truth is that meeting the challenges we face might well require
big changes from all of us--parents and teachers, liberals and
conservatives, professors and columnists.
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Maureen hits one of the nails on the head:
 
>   So, colleagues in the literacy battle, with due respect for the
>miraculous process of helping students find their voices, their self
>esteem, and their places in the community as upstanding, ethical humans,
>how can we teach them the very practical uses of writing unless we can
>talk in common about the little things like parts of speech which we need
>to manipulate in order to write well.
 
I guess I'd reply that we CAN'T divorce meaning from expression.  Yes, all
the problems Maureen cites are real.  But we also know that teaching
students directly about parts of speech, tenses, comma splices, etc, has no
effect--that is clear from very reliable research into the question of what
works in improving students' writing.  But we're not in an either-or
universe here.  Not only CAN we teach both together, I'd argue we can't
teach either separately.  We have to teach them "about the little things
like parts of speech which we need
to manipulate in order to write well" AS we help them "find their voices,
their self-esteem, and their places in the community as upstanding, ethical
humans."  Those two enterprises are not unrelated.
 
Cheers,
Bill
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From:         "Dr. Bob Holderer" <RHOLDERER@EDINBORO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Explainging ourselves
 
I have been reading all of the posts on this topic with a lot of
interest.  At my school, Edinboro University of Pennsylvania, we had a
seventeen year period where no new faculty were hired in our
department.  About seven years ago, the department started hiring new
faculty as replacements for those retiring.  The older faculty tend
to use composition texts similar to Karrigan's (Carrigan?) *Writing
to the Point* put out by Harcourt Brace Jovanovich.  The text reduces
writing down to following seven easy steps.  None of the newer faculty
use the book.  Instead, they prefer to use texts that are informed by
scholarship in composition and rhetoric.
 
This summer, I am teaching a developmental writing course for the
ACT 101 Program on our campus.  As Director of the Center for Writing
on our campus, I have a good idea as to how each faculty member in
our department teaches and evaluates writing, and I must admit that
as I assign and evaluate writing, I wonder how my students will fare
in the first year composition course that they will take in the fall.
If I skew my teaching toward the traditional five paragraph theme
(with an emphasis on the correction of error), I will prepare students
well should they get one of the traditional faculty but marginally
should they get one of the younger faculty.  On the other hand, if I
emphasize fluency and originality, I will prepare students well for
the younger faculty but marginally should they get one of the older
faculty.  As a result, I try to take the middle road.  I am required
to use one of those "drill and kill" developmental composition books
that contains little else than defective sentences in need of
correction (no sentence combining).  While I have students write as
much as I can, I still feel compelled to teach a lot of formal grammar
so that the students will be "prepared" for Comp 101.
 
I am sure that the same situation exists on a lot of other campuses.
 
This brings me to a question that I have been meaning to ask.  Does
anyone know the authors and titles of the five most popular
Composition 101 texts on the market?  When I was Coordinator of
Developmental Programs at a community college in Kansas, I was able to
find out that the Langan series were by far the most widely used texts
for developmental reading and writing.  These books were basically
sentence-level grammar books, which points to the fact that the
traditional remedial grammar course is still very much alive--at least
in the community colleges.
 
Having presented at a number of conventions that attract significant
numbers of community college faculty who teach heavy doses of basic
writing, I have become increasingly aware that community college
faculty are not familiar with any composition scholarship.  Although
these people teach the overwhelming majority of basic composition
students, most have never heard of people like Mina Shaughnessy.
 
 
Bob Holderer
Edinboro University of Pennsylvania
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Bob--
 
   I don't know eactly what the topc five are, but I know that the St.
Martin's Guide to Writing has been around the #1 spot for a long time and
that Lisa Ede's Work in Progress (exact title?) has worked well.  A lot of
our people use it.  There are also some very useful small books that we have
had success with--Murray's Craft of Revision covers a great deal very
"organically."  There's also a small book--Wordsmithery--that some of our
faculty find straight and to the point.
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Jim -- I liked your reply.  The problem is, I think, that I (a shameless
comp person) liked it.  I understand and appreciate your references to
classical rhetoric.  I'm not sure the public will have that same
appreciation.
 
But, I wonder if you are adressing the real thrust of Will's argument:  that
students aren't learning to write, and that writing is defined as acceptable
usage.  I feel if you are going to answer him, you need to either affirm that
students are learning to write or to suggest why not (For instance, we are
educating a much widers spectrum of students today, students who didn't
attend Will's neat prep school).
 
I think, considering the flood of people who have little or not background in
writing who come into our schools, we are doing a bang-up job.  If we'd had
our methods 100 years ago, who knows what could have happened.
 
One last thought on your essay.  Great peroration.  Ron Shook
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Bob, you are in an interesting situation.  Almost classic.  What a place to
do research!  Your comment on community college teachers being under prepared
and unaware of scholarship surprised me, though.  In my experience, the
CC teachers in my state are probably more aware of current theory than the
profs at the flagship university.  The CC teachers problem is the sheer
and numbing numbers of students they have to process.  Ron Shook
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Will's column may be a harbinger of things to come, but I'll be interested in
seeing if the column itself really disturbs many people. First of all, there
isn't much of Will in it. He's summarizing Heather McDonald (anybody see the
movie "Heathers"? Hmmm. . .). Secondly, I found it extraordinarily difficult
to read. Karen and I were ripping up the stack of newspapers looking for it. I
found it and tried to read it aloud--an interesting experiment. I had to
restart almost every other sentence, which means I had to reprocess every
other sentence. Most readers don't finish essays of that sort. Most readers
don't know what nihilist deconstruction is either (just as well).
 
I'm with Ron in his comments on Jim's essay. The peroration and the
description of what one might find in a contemporary writing classroom are
very very good. The references to classical rhetoric (like references to
deconstruction) will generally be lost on the audience. Better to talk about
what focusing on classical rhetoric means--learning how to argue well and how
to our arguments persiasive to our readers, generally how to communicate
effectively to different audiences. It's not a bad idea to suggest that we are
incorporating some "good old learning" into our curriculum. You know, we all
ought to try to write this essay, so used are we to writing to academic
audiences. Dose of our own medicine.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Just another note. It might be very useful--now this is going to be
painful--to indicate that our new methods are "student-centered" or maybe even
(gasp) "customer centered," that they are a result of study of how people
actually learn language, etc. What do you suppose the general attitude is
toward the claim that what we do is based on empirical research? We repeatedly
see ridicule of university research. The public lends to think that most of
our research is self-indulgent, self-serving, and useless. Most of what we do
makes sense, if you stop to think about it. We've all been in workshops where
particular metaphors or little experiments have, at a blow, forced us to
abandon one set of common sense principles (Don't know X? Study X) for another
set of common sense principles. We need to get people to bring a different set
of "intuitions" to bear on learning to write. Keith Caldwell (from the BAWP)
used to do this nifty riff in which he gave us four simple spelling rules
(actually phonological rules of black dialect), drilled us on them, and then
made us write an essay on some topic or another in a timed situation. We had
to write by rule without any opportunity for feedback or revision. Obviously,
we wrote like morons, still made all kinds of mistakes, and really experienced
the anxiety that many of our students feel in old style writing courses. I'd
like to have the whole world sit for this exam.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Given that Harvey Daniels has traced criticisms like Will's to cuniforms
markings on Sumerian tablets, we can say with some assurance that we've heard
this before. But I think David has hit the nail on the head: As classrooms
become more student-owned and -centered, conservative voices begin to raise
their hue and cry about test scores and grammar.
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I can't help but reflect on the fact that if students came to me in law
school having mastered classical rhetoric, my job and that of hundreds of
my professional colleagues would suddenly be much easier and more thrilling.
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
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On Mon, 10 Jul 1995, Joe Cunningham wrote:
 
> Given that Harvey Daniels has traced criticisms like Will's to cuniforms
> markings on Sumerian tablets, we can say with some assurance that we've heard
> this before. But I think David has hit the nail on the head: As classrooms
> become more student-owned and -centered,
 
  I have recently been studying the medieval university and have noticed
that Bologna was completely run by its students, while Paris and others
seem to have been pretty well controlled by the profs from the outset.
I have wondered whether we are returning to more of a Bolognese model.
It often feels that way to me.
 
 
Maureen ARRIGO_Ward
marrigo@cwsl.edu
California Western School of Law
 
 
>
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Jeez, I never knew the job was supposed to be easy, but we all labor under
our own strange delusions....
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: George Will--an attempt
 
I think a classroom will always need the gentle guiding hand, and mind, of
its WebMaster! <Grin>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 10 Jul 1995 11:36:43 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         jim crosswhite <jcross@OREGON.UOREGON.EDU>
Subject:      George Will--an attempted revision
 
Thanks to everyone for all the help--private and public. I've used as many
of your suggestions as I have the brains to know how to use. Here's the
next version--for those who are interested. Additional comments are still
welcome.
 
                                        --Jim Crosswhite
 
 
In his July 3rd column on "Academic Malpractice," George Will is absolutely
right about one thing: the central importance of writing in a person's
education. He is also right about the fact that one can always find
teachers and professors who say outrageous things.
 
However, his explanation of what's wrong with student writing is a tired
one: it's those teachers and their newfangled ideas. George Will believes
that the teaching of writing has changed over the last 30 years because of
"1960's liberationist zeal, 1970's deconstructionist nihilism and 1980's
multicultural proselytizing." That's a clever and sour way to diminish
other people's work, but it's also plain wrong. The teaching of writing has
changed partly because it has been ineffective for a long time, partly
because we have learned more about how successful writers write, and partly
because we have returned again to some of the time-tested ideas of
classical rhetoric.
 
In the recent past, a common form of writing instruction was for the
teacher to stand before the class and lecture on, say, commas, and then to
mark the comma errors in student papers. However, we have always had
popular testimony that this method was futile. As Adams Sherman Hill put
it: "Everyone who has much to do with the graduating classes of our best
colleges has known men who could not write a letter describing their own
commencement without making blunders which would disgrace a boy twelve
years old." Hill wrote that in 1878. Such laments have been common
throughout the last century. We now have decades of research that supports
this testimony. In 1986, George Hillocks published a massive study of
research on writing, and found that lecturing students on grammar  "has
little or no effect on the improvement of writing...In fact, some studies
indicate that when correctness is heavily emphasized in marking papers, the
quality of student writing diminishes significantly."
 
A visitor to a college writing classroom today probably won't hear a
lecture on participial phrases. However,  a typical writing teacher
probably spends more time on grammar now than in the past. This work is
more closely focused than in the past. It concentrates on the actual errors
made by the students, and takes place in conferences, in comments on
papers, and in small group discussions. And the matter does not end there,
with pointing out the mistakes; rather, students work on correcting problem
sentences--as well as strengthening their reasoning--in later versions of
their papers.
 
The renewed focus on process does not exclude attention to "content."  At
the University of Oregon, our composition teachers guide students through
the processes of writing, but with central attention to the essentials of
written reasoning and the need to communicate effectively to different
audiences.  This is a return to the classical tradition of rhetoric, which
stressed just these ideas.
 
The real obstacles we face are more formidable than those which have
distracted George Will.   Reading and writing with care and thoughtfulness
are not natural, and have never been a simple product of showing up for
school. When households do not cultivate a sense of the importance of
reading and writing, the work of even the best teachers is greatly
diminished. The lack of a household or neighborhood environment in which
children can thrive intellectually is just part of a larger weakness of the
bonds of affection--and of duty--that are the sustaining ground of any
successful educational effort.  We can improve the writing of students in
demonstrable ways in college writing courses, but when they enter college
without having read a book or written a piece of sustained reasoning in the
previous year, even good progress will leave them years behind where they
should be, with dim hope of future success.
 
We also face obstacles within higher education itself. Contrary to what
Will says, teachers of writing are among the lowest paid instructors in
higher education, and they often have no job security at all. We also know
that student writing often regresses after the completion of the first-year
composition courses. Albert Kitzhaber, one of my predecessors at the
University of Oregon, found evidence of this regression in the early
1960's, and more recent research confirms his findings. The sad truth is
that the lessons of first-year composition courses are not reinforced
across the curriculum.  We need to make written reasoning a central part of
all four years of a college education. Such an effort will require thinking
of writing as a significant intellectual enterprise, one at the heart of
the undergraduate experience.
 
George Will could have used his column to work on the real problems we
face. The truth is that meeting these challenges might well require big
changes from all of us--parents and teachers, liberals and conservatives,
professors and columnists.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 10 Jul 1995 13:46:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KEITH RHODES <0100710@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
 
>Maureen (and others),
 
>I am interested in the specific situation you describe: using the
>language and knowledge of grammar to show law students the intricacies of
>meaning, a situation in which they should be able to _talk_ grammar. My
>question concerns the role of grammar courses in the curriculum. Do most
>universities have them? I know ours does; it is primarily for Eng Ed
>students. It is THE place to learn the knowledge that you describe (as
>well as the kind of knowledge that the Wills and Chenneys describe).
>
>As many of us have been arguing all along, knowledge of writing
>(voice, rhetorical analyses, etc.) is NOT the knowledge of formal grammar
>rules. But, as you exemplify, there are times when knowledge of grammar
>is necessary, or at least helpful. However, is it the job of composition
>instructors to prepare students to _talk_ grammar when it is usually all
>we can do to get students see the importance of writing at all? Where might
>grammar courses fit into the thread we've been following?
>
>Thomas West
>University of South Florida
 
At our school, all English majors and minors take "English
Grammars," a 400 level course.  That seems like an appropriate
level to me and to most of them.  The GPA for the course is low,
the work demanding -- and the teacher got the departmental teacher
of the year award.  At that level, the students seem to think all
the agony is worthwhile.  By the way, the teacher's main
background is in linguistics, which probably helps.
 
Keith Rhodes
Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO 64468
816-562-1860
0100710@Acad.NwMissouri.Edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 10 Jul 1995 12:01:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Schwalm <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: George Will--an attempted revision
 
This is a great revision.  Only one note you might want to attend to. There
is a hint of blaming 1) high schools and 2) our university colleagues for
the difficulties we and our students have.  This is probably not the
occasion for that sort of thing.  You know=="We're all struggling with this
problem in our own way."  I like this new version a lot, however.
 
>Thanks to everyone for all the help--private and public. I've used as many
>of your suggestions as I have the brains to know how to use. Here's the
>next version--for those who are interested. Additional comments are still
>welcome.
>
>                                        --Jim Crosswhite
>
>
>In his July 3rd column on "Academic Malpractice," George Will is absolutely
>right about one thing: the central importance of writing in a person's
>education. He is also right about the fact that one can always find
>teachers and professors who say outrageous things.
>
>However, his explanation of what's wrong with student writing is a tired
>one: it's those teachers and their newfangled ideas. George Will believes
>that the teaching of writing has changed over the last 30 years because of
>"1960's liberationist zeal, 1970's deconstructionist nihilism and 1980's
>multicultural proselytizing." That's a clever and sour way to diminish
>other people's work, but it's also plain wrong. The teaching of writing has
>changed partly because it has been ineffective for a long time, partly
>because we have learned more about how successful writers write, and partly
>because we have returned again to some of the time-tested ideas of
>classical rhetoric.
>
>In the recent past, a common form of writing instruction was for the
>teacher to stand before the class and lecture on, say, commas, and then to
>mark the comma errors in student papers. However, we have always had
>popular testimony that this method was futile. As Adams Sherman Hill put
>it: "Everyone who has much to do with the graduating classes of our best
>colleges has known men who could not write a letter describing their own
>commencement without making blunders which would disgrace a boy twelve
>years old." Hill wrote that in 1878. Such laments have been common
>throughout the last century. We now have decades of research that supports
>this testimony. In 1986, George Hillocks published a massive study of
>research on writing, and found that lecturing students on grammar  "has
>little or no effect on the improvement of writing...In fact, some studies
>indicate that when correctness is heavily emphasized in marking papers, the
>quality of student writing diminishes significantly."
>
>A visitor to a college writing classroom today probably won't hear a
>lecture on participial phrases. However,  a typical writing teacher
>probably spends more time on grammar now than in the past. This work is
>more closely focused than in the past. It concentrates on the actual errors
>made by the students, and takes place in conferences, in comments on
>papers, and in small group discussions. And the matter does not end there,
>with pointing out the mistakes; rather, students work on correcting problem
>sentences--as well as strengthening their reasoning--in later versions of
>their papers.
>
>The renewed focus on process does not exclude attention to "content."  At
>the University of Oregon, our composition teachers guide students through
>the processes of writing, but with central attention to the essentials of
>written reasoning and the need to communicate effectively to different
>audiences.  This is a return to the classical tradition of rhetoric, which
>stressed just these ideas.
>
>The real obstacles we face are more formidable than those which have
>distracted George Will.   Reading and writing with care and thoughtfulness
>are not natural, and have never been a simple product of showing up for
>school. When households do not cultivate a sense of the importance of
>reading and writing, the work of even the best teachers is greatly
>diminished. The lack of a household or neighborhood environment in which
>children can thrive intellectually is just part of a larger weakness of the
>bonds of affection--and of duty--that are the sustaining ground of any
>successful educational effort.  We can improve the writing of students in
>demonstrable ways in college writing courses, but when they enter college
>without having read a book or written a piece of sustained reasoning in the
>previous year, even good progress will leave them years behind where they
>should be, with dim hope of future success.
>
>We also face obstacles within higher education itself. Contrary to what
>Will says, teachers of writing are among the lowest paid instructors in
>higher education, and they often have no job security at all. We also know
>that student writing often regresses after the completion of the first-year
>composition courses. Albert Kitzhaber, one of my predecessors at the
>University of Oregon, found evidence of this regression in the early
>1960's, and more recent research confirms his findings. The sad truth is
>that the lessons of first-year composition courses are not reinforced
>across the curriculum.  We need to make written reasoning a central part of
>all four years of a college education. Such an effort will require thinking
>of writing as a significant intellectual enterprise, one at the heart of
>the undergraduate experience.
>
>George Will could have used his column to work on the real problems we
>face. The truth is that meeting these challenges might well require big
>changes from all of us--parents and teachers, liberals and conservatives,
>professors and columnists.
>
_______________________________________________________
David Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
Arizona State University West
P.O Box 37100
Phoenix, Arizona  85069-7012
Email: David.Schwalm@ASU. EDU
602/543-4500, FAX 602/543-7012
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 10 Jul 1995 14:05:30 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Yvonne Merrill <YMERRILL@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: response to george will
 
Dear Doug,
     In response to your more recent plea for us to focus on a few
consistent themes when speaking to our public, I would just like to
forward mine.  In my capacity as asistant coordinator on the University
of Arizona Composition Board, I have created an outside advisory
committee of working professionals to advise the university writing
programs, most specifically to work with our Intercollegiate Writing
Committee, who represent each of our colleges.  These folks come from
all of our principal local employers--high tech., government, medical,
commercial, and legal.  This WrAC developed a philosophy statement to
share with the IWC about the role of writing in a working professional's
life.  It was very articulate, concrete, and helpful in supporting the
work of the intercollegiate writing committee's initiative's.
    What I continually iterated to these folks were two themes:
 
1)  Writing is thinking made visible.  If we see poor, disorganized
writing, we are witnessing the writer's current stage of understanding.
To improve the effectiveness of the communication, the writer needs
feedback and more "rehearsal" time to clear up her thinking.
2) Writing always occurs within a context.  If the writer is
insufficiently aware of the contextual constraints, the communication
will not succeed.  It is here where I can answer the usual objections
about the writer's needing to know grammar and punctuation because I can
put these considerations as an effective writer's knowing the importance
of these things for the reader and addressing them in reader-based
writing.
 
     These are commonsensical, almost platitudes, but they make sense to
intelligent lay people, who can bring numerous illustrations to
witness their understanding of them.  Perhaps I am oversimplifying our
philosophy of composition, but once we say something the public can
understand, we can "complicate" our argument.  We need a responsive
audience first.
 
Yvonne Merrill, UCB
(520) 621-7409
ymerrill@ccit.arizona.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 10 Jul 1995 14:45:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Yvonne Merrill <YMERRILL@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
 
Dear Elizabeth,
    I agree with both you and Maureen, parodoxically.  Using the
terminology of linguistics goes right past most undergraduates and
graduates alike.  But once those folks HAVE that language, they also
have those concepts, and they can gain these with sufficient motivation.
The analogy I use is that the parts of speech and parts of sentences,
accompanied by their respective rules, are as much the "software" of
writing as the rules for their wordprocessors.  If they can understand
those because they are necessary to their writing, then so they must for
grammar if they want to be understood.  Most of my students are
persuaded by that logic.
 
Yvonne Merrill
University of Arizona
Composition Board
Dept. of English
Modern Languages #67
Tucson, AZ 85721
ymerrill@ccit.arizona.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 10 Jul 1995 16:49:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: response to george will
 
Yvonne -- I like your second point, but am not sure I agree with your first:
Language is thinking made visible.  That's true, but only to a point.  A
muddled paper may mean that the writer is writing from a different schema
from mine, and no amount of rehearsing is going to change that.  This is
especially true in cross-cultural communication.  Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 10 Jul 1995 16:09:20 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Schwalm <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: response to george will
 
>Yvonne -- I like your second point, but am not sure I agree with your first:
>Language is thinking made visible.  That's true, but only to a point.  A
>muddled paper may mean that the writer is writing from a different schema
>from mine, and no amount of rehearsing is going to change that.  This is
>especially true in cross-cultural communication.  Ron Shook
 
Right. Muddy writing MAY be a clue to muddy thinking but not necessarily. A
person's thinking may be clear enough, but that person may not have
sufficient control of the syntax and lexicon of the language to translate
that thought clearly into the two dimensional code of language. I.e. One may
simply not know enough language to say clearly what one is thinking clearly.
There are lots of things that I can do, for example, that I cannot explain
clearly to other people.  Our students experience that kind of frustration
all the time.
_______________________________________________________
David Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
Arizona State University West
P.O Box 37100
Phoenix, Arizona  85069-7012
Email: David.Schwalm@ASU. EDU
602/543-4500, FAX 602/543-7012
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 10 Jul 1995 19:35:11 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
 
Presumably, grammar is taught before writing  (like reading an engine's
blueprints for five years prior to tuning an engine) because grammar is more
easily taught and understood.  But Brannon and Knoblauch have asked: "Why
should subject-verb agreement be a skill but not 'putting adverbs in the
right place' or 'choosing the correct preposition'? In practice, as if by
magic, the number of skills an instructor identifies tends more or less to
equal the number of available class hours in a term."  In a word, grammar has
the same depth as does composing.  Or to borrow from Hofstader --
"Sufficiently deep syntactic probing is tantamount to semantic probing."
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 10 Jul 1995 16:59:26 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Yvonne Merrill <YMERRILL@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: response to george will
 
  I agree wholeheartedly with David's response to my post.  I just
didn't say it as well!
 
Yvonne Merrill, UCB
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 10 Jul 1995 20:16:55 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: response to george will
 
More from Brannon and Knoblauch: "Literature teachers seldom defend their
enterprise (and are seldom asked to defend it) on the basis of their
measurable success at producing 'better' literary critics, or even better
readers." -- It is easier to dismiss someone's performance when their craft
has been reduced to a teachable skill.
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Date:         Tue, 11 Jul 1995 08:30:49 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      correction--will
 
Dear WPA-ers,
 
I was probably wrong--and at the very least premature--in my
characterization of Lynn Cheney's forthcoming book in an earlier post.
While Cheney likely continues along thematic lines she has articulated in
the past, I do not know that she explicitly mentions the teaching of
writing or portfolio assessment.  We'll have to read the book.  I
misunderstood some remarks in a conversation, and someone has pointed out
my over-reading.   The fault was entirely mine, and I apologize for
clouding this corner of the issue.
 
Doug
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 11 Jul 1995 10:28:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: will
In-Reply-To:  <01HSQ6M22D7M9AS64M@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Automatic digest
              processor" at Jul 11, 95 00:00:16 am
 
I think, in a short newspaper piece, anytime one wants to say
"classical rhetoric," just say "Aristotle."  I think it is
important for people to realize (you know, smart people who
read and sometimes finish newspapers articles) that dead white
European males do have some congress with contemporary
writing classrooms.  Aristotle's name as a talisman, holding
it high (or at least in the pocket) to go out meet those who
may be convinced we have read nothing written before 1964 and
probably forbid our students to read anything earlier as well.
 
--
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 11 Jul 1995 11:35:07 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
 
We had an internet problem yesterday, and the following message may
not have been posted; if it did make it to the list, I apologize for
the duplication.
 
Jan Levine
 
 
------- Forwarded Message Follows -------
 
From:           Self <MERCURY/JLEVINE>
To:             WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
Subject:        Re: george will/grammar deficiency
Date sent:      Mon, 10 Jul 1995 10:37:27
 
Maureen Arrigo-Ward and I are in a unique position on this list.  We
not only teach writing, but we see the results of our college-level
colleagues' instruction.  Frankly, it is hard to tell what most of
our students learned in college-level writing courses (and in their
earlier years of writing instruction).  I understand what has
caused Maureen's lamentation, and George Will's, because I see the
terrible state of our students' writing and thinking and I fear for
the future.
 
Despite my earlier postings on this list, I do not teach grammar.  I
never have and I never will.  But my students have no appreciation
for any sort of writing -- whether the definition of writing focuses
on grammar, analysis, voice, or whatever.  They don't like it,
they've never really done it, and they find it the most difficult
thing they have to do.  Only a few have been pushed and prodded to
think, and to communicate that thinking to others in writing.  All
too few.
 
I've been teaching law students for eleven years, on and off since
1980, at three different schools.  I know my experience is not a
scientific survey, but the overall level of competency shown by
students has decreased.  The curve may have the same endpoints,
but the shape of the curve has changed.  Drastically.  The amount of
reading done by students has decreased, the amount of writing has
decreased, and this is paralleled by the general population.  I don't
subscribe to the notions that this is a simple phenomenon, due solely
to the rise in computer utilization, increasing television viewing,
slacker rules for writing and the notions of "creative" formless
writing, or some other solitary factor.  But I do know that in
elementary schools, junior high schools, high schools, and colleges,
we have lowered our expectations for our students and lowered the
amounts of writing in which we expect them to engage.  By "we" I mean
our society at large, not just writing teachers.  I suspect that is
at the root of George Will's angst.  And mine.  And perhaps yours as
well.
 
I don't blame George for his perception of the problem, but I do
fault his aim.
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 11 Jul 1995 10:18:38 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Schwalm <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
 
The problem with Will is that he is trying to blame our students' problems
with writing on liberalism rather than looking into the conditions under
which students are expected to learn to write. From K through 16, students
just don't do enough writing.  I wouldn't care what they wrote or under what
theories, if they just did more writing.  Reading and writing should be as
much a part of school as breathing is of living. But reading and writing
require time and concentration for students (as Jim says--reading and
writing are not natural acts), and if teachers feel the need to respond to
students' writing, they need to be teaching reasonable numbers of students.
Neither condition obtains generally.  Then it becomes a cycle.  Many faculty
do not assign writing because the students do it so badly, and students
write badly because no one expects them to do it.
>We had an internet problem yesterday, and the following message may
>not have been posted; if it did make it to the list, I apologize for
>the duplication.
>
>Jan Levine
>
>
>------- Forwarded Message Follows -------
>
>From:           Self <MERCURY/JLEVINE>
>To:             WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
>Subject:        Re: george will/grammar deficiency
>Date sent:      Mon, 10 Jul 1995 10:37:27
>
>Maureen Arrigo-Ward and I are in a unique position on this list.  We
>not only teach writing, but we see the results of our college-level
>colleagues' instruction.  Frankly, it is hard to tell what most of
>our students learned in college-level writing courses (and in their
>earlier years of writing instruction).  I understand what has
>caused Maureen's lamentation, and George Will's, because I see the
>terrible state of our students' writing and thinking and I fear for
>the future.
>
>Despite my earlier postings on this list, I do not teach grammar.  I
>never have and I never will.  But my students have no appreciation
>for any sort of writing -- whether the definition of writing focuses
>on grammar, analysis, voice, or whatever.  They don't like it,
>they've never really done it, and they find it the most difficult
>thing they have to do.  Only a few have been pushed and prodded to
>think, and to communicate that thinking to others in writing.  All
>too few.
>
>I've been teaching law students for eleven years, on and off since
>1980, at three different schools.  I know my experience is not a
>scientific survey, but the overall level of competency shown by
>students has decreased.  The curve may have the same endpoints,
>but the shape of the curve has changed.  Drastically.  The amount of
>reading done by students has decreased, the amount of writing has
>decreased, and this is paralleled by the general population.  I don't
>subscribe to the notions that this is a simple phenomenon, due solely
>to the rise in computer utilization, increasing television viewing,
>slacker rules for writing and the notions of "creative" formless
>writing, or some other solitary factor.  But I do know that in
>elementary schools, junior high schools, high schools, and colleges,
>we have lowered our expectations for our students and lowered the
>amounts of writing in which we expect them to engage.  By "we" I mean
>our society at large, not just writing teachers.  I suspect that is
>at the root of George Will's angst.  And mine.  And perhaps yours as
>well.
>
>I don't blame George for his perception of the problem, but I do
>fault his aim.
>
>Jan M. Levine
>Associate Professor
>Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
>University of Arkansas School of Law
>Fayetteville, AR  72701
>(501) 575-7643
>jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
>
_______________________________________________________
David Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
Arizona State University West
P.O Box 37100
Phoenix, Arizona  85069-7012
Email: David.Schwalm@ASU. EDU
602/543-4500, FAX 602/543-7012
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 11 Jul 1995 11:46:21 MDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Brent <dabrent@ACS.UCALGARY.CA>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  <3B66062569@mercury.uark.edu>; from "Jan M. Levine" at Jul 11,
              95 11:35 am
 
I may be somewhat late in this thread to ask this (and it may already
have been done and I missed it)--but would anyone with access to the
original Will article be willing to scan it and post it here for those of
us who don't have access to it?  Obviously we all have a pretty good idea
of Will's drift by now, but it would be nice to see the real McCoy.
 
Thanks.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 11 Jul 1995 13:23:10 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Schwalm <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Help (off list)
 
Is there anyone on here from Michigan State who has some connection with
basic writing there?  Please contact me off list david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
Thanks
_______________________________________________________
David Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
Arizona State University West
P.O Box 37100
Phoenix, Arizona  85069-7012
Email: David.Schwalm@ASU. EDU
602/543-4500, FAX 602/543-7012
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 11 Jul 1995 17:39:02 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Raul Sanchez (ENG)" <sanchez@LUNA.CAS.USF.EDU>
Subject:      Re: will
In-Reply-To:  <9507111528.AA17201@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
On Tue, 11 Jul 1995, Joan Livingston-Webber wrote:
 
> I think, in a short newspaper piece, anytime one wants to say
> "classical rhetoric," just say "Aristotle."
 
Yes.
 
 
Raul Sanchez, Jr.
USF--Tampa
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 12 Jul 1995 08:08:23 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
 
Jan -- your insights are interesting.  I think it was Pat Hartwell who pointed
out to me some years back research which indicated that in writing the
number of errors doesn't seem to change, but the types of errors does (do?)
Could it be we are seeing a _real_ change in writing?
 
I keep coming back to the question, though, of what the changes mean. If
we are trying, as I feel we are, to educate through college a larger segment
of the population than ever before, the number of good writers may have
remained constant and the number of poor writers enlarged.  Could it be
that we don't have a change so much as we have a much broader spectrum of
writers?  It seems to me that my students are better than they were 10
years ago.  My graduate students constantly amaze me with their insight.
 
Data.  I need Data.  Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 12 Jul 1995 09:30:30 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tere Hogue <tmhogue@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95071110183891@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
David, you are, of course, on the mark when you say students don't write
enough K-12.  The frustrating thing about teaching intro comp courses to
freshman who lack experience as writers is that comp we're are expected to
work miracles in one (maybe two if both students and faculty are fortunate)
semester.  And forever thereafer, writing programs and English departments
are held accountable for every misplaced comma, every misinterpreted
assignment, every first draft submitted as final product.
 
On our campus -- although tremendous amount of effort is
expended to address this issue with a great deal of success -- many students
take two comp classes as freshmen or sophomores, then barely write a
paragraph until they hit senior seminars.  Then _we_ get flack because
those folks "can't write."  Some faculty around campus have _still_ not
gotten the message that writing is a skill that must be practiced;
they harbor the belief that a couple freshman comp courses serve as
innoculation for time and all eternity against the disease of error and
lack of experience.
 
Further, not all departments teach students to write in their own
disciplines.  I've even spoken with colleagues in literature who are
irate their students "cannot" write literary critical analysis, yet when
questioned, feel no obligation to teach students how to go about doing
the analysis, thinking and drafting that goes into that very complex
assignment.  Same attitude in other disciplines -- faculty expect
students to walk into classes writing like political scientists,
chemists, etc. without ever teaching the poor souls how to do it.  And
yes, yes, we've taken steps the deal with all these issues in our writing
center, WAC courses, campus wide initiatives that involve faculty in
workingon ways to increase the role and the effectiveness of writing in their
classrooms -- successfully.  But ye gods, it's an uphill battle.
 
It's darned tough addressing student attitudes as well.  As a writing
center tutor, for example, I worked with a group of senior chemistry majors
whose prof _was_ taking pains to make them write -- chemistry lab reports
in abundance.  Ever the pollyanna, I commented to each that they were
fortunate to have a prof who offered this experience before they graduated,
mentioning my good friend the research chemist who complains constantly
about having to teach newly-graduated chemists how to write effective and
coherent lab reports.  A couple appreciated the situation, even heard my
comment;  most were dismissive.  Offended that their chem prof required
them to work that hard.  One assured me that her degree was in chemistry
-- she would _not_ write in that field.
 
Rambling digression, but representative instances.  Demoralizing at
times.  But essentially we're charged with not just teaching writing,
but with educating the George Wills, the public, colleagues in other
disciplines and the students who pass -- sometimes all too quickly --
through our writing classes.  That correctness is the yardstick by
which we measure effective writing, that students can be innoculated as
writers and have the vaccination "take" in a few weeks, that students will
indeed be required to write in grad school and the "real world"  --  all
are tough nuts to crack.  Missionary zeal becomes a positive character
trait and essential job skill . . . .
 
Tere Hogue
IUPUI
CA 502L
425 University Blvd.
Indianapolis, IN  46202
(317)274-0091
tmhogue@indyunix.iupui.edu
 
 
 
On Tue, 11 Jul 1995, David Schwalm wrote:
 
> The problem with Will is that he is trying to blame our students' problems
> with writing on liberalism rather than looking into the conditions under
> which students are expected to learn to write. From K through 16, students
> just don't do enough writing.  I wouldn't care what they wrote or under what
> theories, if they just did more writing.  Reading and writing should be as
> much a part of school as breathing is of living. But reading and writing
> require time and concentration for students (as Jim says--reading and
> writing are not natural acts), and if teachers feel the need to respond to
> students' writing, they need to be teaching reasonable numbers of students.
> Neither condition obtains generally.  Then it becomes a cycle.  Many faculty
> do not assign writing because the students do it so badly, and students
> write badly because no one expects them to do it.
> >We had an internet problem yesterday, and the following message may
> >not have been posted; if it did make it to the list, I apologize for
> >the duplication.
> >
> >Jan Levine
> >
> >
> >------- Forwarded Message Follows -------
> >
> >From:           Self <MERCURY/JLEVINE>
> >To:             WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> >Subject:        Re: george will/grammar deficiency
> >Date sent:      Mon, 10 Jul 1995 10:37:27
> >
> >Maureen Arrigo-Ward and I are in a unique position on this list.  We
> >not only teach writing, but we see the results of our college-level
> >colleagues' instruction.  Frankly, it is hard to tell what most of
> >our students learned in college-level writing courses (and in their
> >earlier years of writing instruction).  I understand what has
> >caused Maureen's lamentation, and George Will's, because I see the
> >terrible state of our students' writing and thinking and I fear for
> >the future.
> >
> >Despite my earlier postings on this list, I do not teach grammar.  I
> >never have and I never will.  But my students have no appreciation
> >for any sort of writing -- whether the definition of writing focuses
> >on grammar, analysis, voice, or whatever.  They don't like it,
> >they've never really done it, and they find it the most difficult
> >thing they have to do.  Only a few have been pushed and prodded to
> >think, and to communicate that thinking to others in writing.  All
> >too few.
> >
> >I've been teaching law students for eleven years, on and off since
> >1980, at three different schools.  I know my experience is not a
> >scientific survey, but the overall level of competency shown by
> >students has decreased.  The curve may have the same endpoints,
> >but the shape of the curve has changed.  Drastically.  The amount of
> >reading done by students has decreased, the amount of writing has
> >decreased, and this is paralleled by the general population.  I don't
> >subscribe to the notions that this is a simple phenomenon, due solely
> >to the rise in computer utilization, increasing television viewing,
> >slacker rules for writing and the notions of "creative" formless
> >writing, or some other solitary factor.  But I do know that in
> >elementary schools, junior high schools, high schools, and colleges,
> >we have lowered our expectations for our students and lowered the
> >amounts of writing in which we expect them to engage.  By "we" I mean
> >our society at large, not just writing teachers.  I suspect that is
> >at the root of George Will's angst.  And mine.  And perhaps yours as
> >well.
> >
> >I don't blame George for his perception of the problem, but I do
> >fault his aim.
> >
> >Jan M. Levine
> >Associate Professor
> >Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
> >University of Arkansas School of Law
> >Fayetteville, AR  72701
> >(501) 575-7643
> >jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
> >
> _______________________________________________________
> David Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
> Arizona State University West
> P.O Box 37100
> Phoenix, Arizona  85069-7012
> Email: David.Schwalm@ASU. EDU
> 602/543-4500, FAX 602/543-7012
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 12 Jul 1995 09:49:55 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
X-To:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
 
The number of students going to college has certainly increased, as
has the number of students going to law school, but the rate of growth
in law schools and law students is far less.  Many of my legal
writing colleagues have shared with me their wonder that if we are
seeing mostly the best and the brightest (an admittedly parochial
view, but our society does push the brightest in our direction --
along with medical schools -- as opposed to what many of us would see
as more socially useful directions) then what does the rest of the
graduating class look like?  You see them; I do not.
 
We do need data.  Instead, we have anecdotes.
 
I recall watching the Civil War series on PBS and being amazed at the
clarity of the writing displayed in the antebellum letters of what
seemed to be "ordinary people."  I wondered what has happened over
the past 130 years.
 
Then I watch the OJ trial, and I bemoan the caliber of the lawyering
displayed by the high-priced talent, as compared to that shown in some
of the great highly-publicized trials of the past.  It isn't just
writing that's changed.
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 12 Jul 1995 10:07:13 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         rick batteiger <BATTEIG@OSUVM1.BITNET>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      george will-response
 
The past week's discussion of George Will's column has emboldened me to abandon
 my usual low profile and enter into the public debate.  I want to thank all of
 you for that.  The Will column finally appeared in the Tulsa World this mornin
g, so I called the editorial page editor and asked for space to respond.  He ag
reed to consider about 750 words and also admitted that he thought the column w
as a cheap shot.  I don't know yet what I will say, but I hope you will allow m
e to adapt the ideas I have read on this list.  I want to add that it was easy
to call the editor and get past the secretary.  He was receptive.  If you haven
't done it, make your call today.  BTW, it has occurred to me that George Will
is probably on vacation and that the column/summary in question might be the pr
oduct of one of his army of assistants (run with his approval, of course).  Tha
t may account for the relatively poor writing.  Anyway, thanks again.  I'll pos
t my response on the list.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 12 Jul 1995 08:29:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  <51A5897465@mercury.uark.edu> from "Jan M. Levine" at Jul 12,
              95 09:49:55 am
 
The world stays the same.  We get older.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 12 Jul 1995 10:16:29 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         rick batteiger <BATTEIG@OSUVM1.BITNET>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      ubi sunt and g will
 
Jan's message about the decline of lawyering just came in, and it occurs to me
that we're invoking the ubi sunt theme rather often these days.  That's ok, I g
uess, but bear in mind that Bennett, Cheney, Will, etc. are using the same tact
ic to assert that everything was better when english teachers taught grammar, w
hen we taught the classics, before deconstruction, before the counterculture, i
n the fifties, etc. etc.  Remember that, in the 1870's, Harvard enrolled the na
tion's elite, and still discovered the need for writing instruction.  Too often
, when people say that higher education is educating more people, th ey mean mo
re brown, black, and red people, and somtimes (present company excepted, I thin
nk) the implication is that these people don't learn as well as the few who use
d to be in education.  I just think that's wrong.  Also, as the first college g
raduate in my family (my sister is the only other one), I am one of those "more
" who are in college.  The same rhetorical turn was common in the mid-80's, whe
n it was popular for people in english departments to talk about all of those
easy phd's that were granted in the 70's, condemning all of us with one phrase.
My point, again, is the need to be careful about the positions that our rheto
rical turns might commit us to.  Thanks for y our indulgence.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 13 Jul 1995 05:47:04 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MSUACAD.MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  <51A5897465@mercury.uark.edu>
 
On Wed, 12 Jul 1995, Jan M. Levine wrote:
 
> I recall watching the Civil War series on PBS and being amazed at the
> clarity of the writing displayed in the antebellum letters of what
> seemed to be "ordinary people."  I wondered what has happened over
> the past 130 years.
Telephones.
Seriously, letter writing had a utility then that has been supplanted
by modern communications.  Additionally, letter writing was rarely
taught in schools.  This was pre-Carnegie (before we adopted the
Prussian model for institutional schools), and there was less of a
sense that students had to be prepared for work and to be submissive
to the state.  This last part is pretty obvious when you consider
we're talking about a time of armed rebellion.  I'd hazard that people
learned to write letters from seeing parents write letters.  They were
motivated to write them because of the conditions.  I'd further hazard
that some of those letters were written by other members of the
company who made extra money by being literate.
 
>
> Then I watch the OJ trial, and I bemoan the caliber of the lawyering
> displayed by the high-priced talent, as compared to that shown in some
> of the great highly-publicized trials of the past.  It isn't just
> writing that's changed.
>
Perhaps it's just an academic legend, but a teacher I had in grad
school told us that prior to WWII the majority of lawyers majored in
English.  Today, I'd guess they are more likely to major in poli sci
or some other "psuedo-social" science.
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar  Morehead State University  r.royar@msuacad.morehead-st.edu
                     Writing Center Coordinator
   "Guns don't kill people, movies do"   -Senator Robert "ProudlyOnThe" Dole
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 13 Jul 1995 09:22:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      ReIsms
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.91.950713053556.17004A-100000@msuacad.morehead-st.edu> from "Robert D. Royar" at Jul 13,
              95 05:47:04 am
 
This morning's comic Calvin and Hobbes had a nice comment on the
poststructural thread on this list.  Calvin says, "The most crucial career
decision is picking a good 'ism' so everyone knows how to categorize you
without understanding the work."  Hobbes, ever the realist, says, "You do
goofy drawings on the sidewalk."  "Right," Calvin responds, "I'm a
suburban postmodernist."  Hobbes mutters, "Aren't we all."  Calvin
concludes, "I was going to be a neo-deconstructionist but Mom wouldn't let
me."  Now THAT's a fine socially constructed piece of work.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 13 Jul 1995 11:34:14 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         debaron@UIUC.EDU
Subject:      george will
 
Here's my 2 cents worth. Shooting for the Chicago Sun-Times. Comments welcome.
 
Writing and Grammar: A Reply to George Will
 
by Dennis Baron
 
 
In his commentary "One Reason Why Johnny Can't Write" (July 2, 1995),
George Will wrongly accuses American schools of "subtracting from national
literacy" by failing to teach grammar in writing classrooms.  While many
writing teachers today emphasize the interactions of writers, readers, and
texts, most will agree that grammar is also essential, and most textbooks
cover grammar as well.  But whether or not a writing course includes
grammar-and some of the best don't-our best students today write as well as
ever, and our poorer students do at least as well as their counterparts in
years gone by.
        Grammar has been in and out of favor in writing classes for 175
years, with little obvious effect on student writing.  Teachers and
students alike resisted grammar, when it entered the curriculum in the
1830s, because it was too hard.  In 1849 W. B. Fowle, author of several
grammar texts, complained that all Americans study grammar, "but not one in
ten thousand can write or speak the English language correctly."  A
generation later Harvard's Adams Sherman Hill pinpointed the reason that
his undergraduates couldn't write their way out of a paper bag: too much
grammar, not enough real writing.
        Much is wrong with American schools, but insufficient grammar is
not the culprit.  Neither is writing instruction.  I am writing today to
reassure parents, teachers, students, and concerned readers by explaining
just what they can expect from one college writing program.
        In the first-year writing classes at the University of Illinois at
Urbana-Champaign, students write analytic, research-based essays, the kind
they will be expected to write in many college courses, and later on, in
their careers.  Our curriculum focuses on what writers do from the time
they receive a writing task until the moment they turn it in.  We study how
writers narrow and focus the topic, making it do-able, making it their own.
How writers assess what their readers know and what they need to know.
How writers determine what information they must gather to complete their
task.  How they find and evaluate that information.  How writers integrate
their sources to illustrate a point or support a position.  How they get
feedback from readers on their initial drafts.  How they evaluate that
feedback, choosing what to revise and what to leave alone.  How writers
determine the appropriate style and format for their writing.  And what is
often most difficult for writers, how they know when they are finally done.
 
        Will might dismiss all we do as trendy and postmodern and
process-oriented.  We feel our methods are actually old-fashioned, since we
encourage students to read and write, and to talk about reading and
writing, which is what writers have been doing ever since they learned to
make meaningful marks on environmental surfaces.
        Along the way, students learn some harsh truths about writing.
It's a messy process, not a neat one: there is no magic formula, no one
true way to prose.  No writer gets it right the first time, or every time.
Forests die when writers go to work.  Writing involves many processes, not
just one.  Each writer, and each task, is different.  Each time the writer
faces a blank page, or a blank computer screen, it's like learning to write
all over again.  Writing is always hazardous and difficult.  The trick is
making it look easy.
        We also teach students that different readers respond to texts
differently.  (Did you ever hate a book or a movie that your best friend
liked?)  And we teach them that writing progress is not linear: sometimes
success is followed by failure.  But writers learn from their mistakes.
The trick is to keep on writing.
        Successful writing may or may not be stylish and grammatical, but
it always sounds convincing.  If writers seem authoritative, readers
forgive their stylistic and grammatical wanderings.  But if writers come
across as uncertain novices, readers will tear them apart.  The trick is to
write like you know what you're doing.
        There is room for grammar in what we do, but grammar takes its
place alongside the other pressing realities of writing: organization,
argument, audience, and the cruelest taskmaster of all, the deadline.
        What I've written here may not silence the critics, who have
attacked the schools ever since there were schools, and who have been
skeptical of the literacy of the younger generation ever since there was
literacy, or a younger generation, for that matter.  But perhaps it will
reassure you that college students still write, and that their teachers
still teach writing.
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street                       home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, Illinois 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 13 Jul 1995 12:32:27 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
X-To:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MSUACAD.MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
 
I hate to say it, but I have found that English majors are heavily
overrepresented among the worst students in my legal writing classes
at the Univ. of Arkansas (and before, at the Univ. of Virginia).
Particularly if they went to an elite Ivy League school.  And
especially if they were male.  I often think that "white men can't
write."  (I'm a white male.)  In the Good Old Days, prospective
lawyers usually had general liberal arts degrees, and probably
included more English majors than today's group.  The English majors
today tend to have had little instruction in writing, and as you know
all too well, they come out with degrees in literary criticism, not
composition.
 
English majors tend to want to write formlessly and "creatively,"
and to abhor guidance and feedback.  The best writers do include some
English majors, but more are from journalism and technical fields
that require use of logical proofs (math, engineering).  The finest
had heavy individualized teacher feedback in analytical writing,
regardless of the field, even if they majored in the social sciences.
 
In many ways, legal writing instruction never departed from
principles of classic rhetoric, which isn't surprising when we
realize that lawyers, in many ways, are the heirs of the rhetors of
the ancient world.  Experience in the types of writing or thinking
techniques that are based on classic principles of logic, analysis,
and persuasion helps out the most.
 
 
 
 
Priority:       NEW
Date sent:      Thu, 13 Jul 1995 05:47:04 -0400
Send reply to:  Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:           "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MSUACAD.MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization:   MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:        Re: george will/grammar deficiency
To:             Multiple recipients of list WPA-L <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
On Wed, 12 Jul 1995, Jan M. Levine wrote:
 
> I recall watching the Civil War series on PBS and being amazed at the
> clarity of the writing displayed in the antebellum letters of what
> seemed to be "ordinary people."  I wondered what has happened over
> the past 130 years.
Telephones.
Seriously, letter writing had a utility then that has been supplanted
by modern communications.  Additionally, letter writing was rarely
taught in schools.  This was pre-Carnegie (before we adopted the
Prussian model for institutional schools), and there was less of a
sense that students had to be prepared for work and to be submissive
to the state.  This last part is pretty obvious when you consider
we're talking about a time of armed rebellion.  I'd hazard that people
learned to write letters from seeing parents write letters.  They were
motivated to write them because of the conditions.  I'd further hazard
that some of those letters were written by other members of the
company who made extra money by being literate.
 
>
> Then I watch the OJ trial, and I bemoan the caliber of the lawyering
> displayed by the high-priced talent, as compared to that shown in some
> of the great highly-publicized trials of the past.  It isn't just
> writing that's changed.
>
Perhaps it's just an academic legend, but a teacher I had in grad
school told us that prior to WWII the majority of lawyers majored in
English.  Today, I'd guess they are more likely to major in poli sci
or some other "psuedo-social" science.
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar  Morehead State University  r.royar@msuacad.morehead-st.e
du
                     Writing Center Coordinator
   "Guns don't kill people, movies do"   -Senator Robert "ProudlyOnThe" Dole
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
-=
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 14 Jul 1995 07:01:17 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Welcome back
 
Welcome back, Liz H-L.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 17 Jul 1995 08:01:21 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Future Dealings with Listserv
 
This is a general advisory that you might want to file away for future
reference. There is a lot of documentation and history floating around that
gives the WPA-L listserv address as LISTSERV@ASUACAD (remember--you send
commands, such as subscribe, unsunscribe, review, set nomail, etc., to
LISTSERV). Well, "ASUACAD" is a good old "bitnet" address, and it looks as if
our address server is no longer recognizing bitnet addresses. Therefore,
commit the following addresses to your memories and nickname files:
 
To send commands to listserv:
 
listserv@asuvm.inre.asu.edu
 
To post messages on the wpa-l list:
 
wpa-l@asuvm.inre.asu.edu
 
And when stuff doesn't work and you want to whine to me:
 
david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
I will probably post this message again on occasion. Have a great summer (even
those of you up north who are enjoying Phoenix type weather).
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 17 Jul 1995 10:45:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lydia M Equitz <equitz@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      grammar and writing
 
Nice letter. It might seem crisper and more memorable if you took out
from "Along the way ..." to " ... the deadline.", however.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Jul 1995 10:15:40 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KSmith%Eng%IUSB@VINES.IUSB.INDIANA.EDU
Subject:      Program review
 
Our department was just reviewed by an external reviewer, and he wrote many
useful things about the writing courses.  But one thing he said in his report
is a real mystery to me--it seems dreamy and impractical, but maybe I'm just
not seeing how to approach it.  Here was his suggestion:
 
"Strong consideration should be given to reducing W101 section size from its
current 25 students, out of recognition both of student needs and lecturer
work loads, and ultimately, quality.  Perhaps some test sections with the
same instructor(s) could be set up, some with 25, some with, say, 23
students.  Since the instructor is the greatest variable, paring the same
instructor(s) in variously sized sections might help determine quality
improvements."
 
Yes, I would certainly like to reduce the class size, but I don't understand
what we could show or prove with experiments of the kind he suggests.  Has
anybody seen anything like this?  Any clues about how a study of this kind
could give concrete results?
 
Thanks.
 
Ken Smith
Director of Writing
Indiana University South Bend
ksmith@vines.iusb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Jul 1995 08:56:51 -0900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Program review
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95071808174043@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Seems to me that I just read something to the effect that a small
reduction in class size makes no difference - Personally, I do not find
myself making any changes when I have 23 writing students as opposed to
20. On the other hand, my approach would be very different if I could
teach classes of 15 students rather than 22.
 
I agree- the suggestion is rather baffling.
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Jul 1995 11:02:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Program review
 
>Our department was just reviewed by an external reviewer, and he wrote many
>useful things about the writing courses.  But one thing he said in his report
>is a real mystery to me--it seems dreamy and impractical, but maybe I'm just
>not seeing how to approach it.  Here was his suggestion:
>
>"Strong consideration should be given to reducing W101 section size from its
>current 25 students, out of recognition both of student needs and lecturer
>work loads, and ultimately, quality.  Perhaps some test sections with the
>same instructor(s) could be set up, some with 25, some with, say, 23
>students.  Since the instructor is the greatest variable, paring the same
>instructor(s) in variously sized sections might help determine quality
>improvements."
>
>Yes, I would certainly like to reduce the class size, but I don't understand
>what we could show or prove with experiments of the kind he suggests.  Has
>anybody seen anything like this?  Any clues about how a study of this kind
>could give concrete results?
>
>Thanks.
>
>Ken Smith
 
Ken,    Why don't you just ask the reviewer specifically what he/she has in
mind here?  Undoubtedly the reviewer can fill you in quickly on what the
suggestion was aimed at.         Marty Townsend
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Jul 1995 11:46:20 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         debaron@UIUC.EDU
Subject:      Re: Program review
 
My advice is to use any means you can to lower class size, since all
pressures are to raise it. Go for it.
 
Dennis
--
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street                       home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, Illinois 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Jul 1995 12:03:47 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      Re: Program review
X-To:         debaron@UIUC.EDU
 
I think a significant difference would be five students, not two, but
the reviewer's numbers may have been a reflection of staff numbers,
not student numbers.
 
I'd usually go for another teacher, to lower ratios; but I bet the
teachers would go for taking the salary for the position and dividing
it among the incumbents.  I think a five student difference is where
the cost/benefit analysis for the teacher (juggling workload and
salary) starts to make sense.
 
I've seen studies (or maybe just articles) quoting 12 students as
optimal in a writing course, but I can't recall where I saw them.
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Jul 1995 12:06:58 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KSmith%Eng%IUSB@VINES.IUSB.INDIANA.EDU
Subject:      Re: Program review
 
Marty,
 
I also thought I should ask the program reviewer what he was thinking, and so
I did.  He suggested that a combination of course evaluations, GPA, sample
student papers, and perhaps teacher work logs would show, in time, that
smaller class size makes a difference.  In theory I think he's right, but I
am imagining that I am going to have to design an assessment mechanism to
"prove" that having 2 fewer students makes a measurable difference in
outcome, run that assessment for a couple of semesters, and hope it shows
something.  About the only test I can think of at the moment that doesn't
sound crazy is to run a study of class sizes and GPA for the last couple of
years and see what it shows.  Still thinking it over in South Bend...
 
Ken Smith
ksmith@vines.iusb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Jul 1995 13:42:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Program review
 
>I also thought I should ask the program reviewer what he was thinking, and so
>I did.  He suggested that a combination of course evaluations, GPA, sample
>student papers, and perhaps teacher work logs would show, in time, that
>smaller class size makes a difference.  In theory I think he's right, but I
>am imagining that I am going to have to design an assessment mechanism to
>"prove" that having 2 fewer students makes a measurable difference in
>outcome, run that assessment for a couple of semesters, and hope it shows
>something.  About the only test I can think of at the moment that doesn't
>sound crazy is to run a study of class sizes and GPA for the last couple of
>years and see what it shows.  Still thinking it over in South Bend...
>
>Ken Smith
 
Ken, I agree with Jan and Maureen that a reduction of only two or three
students in a class of 25 probably wouldn't make a huge difference.  And, I
agree with Dennis about taking advantage of *just about* any opportunity to
lower class size.  But if the scenario IS as you describe (having to
"prove" the worthiness of this move in order to continue it), I could sure
imagine more cost- and time-effective ways to spend my WPA efforts.
 
I keep thinking that there was some other motive operating here in your
reviewer's recommendation; wouldn't most reviewers assume that smaller
class size is conducive to teaching writing and wouldn't they also know
that "proving" it (as in the scenario you describe) would be problematic?
 
Marty
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Jul 1995 14:43:20 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Program review
 
Ken,
 
Do your students fill out course evaluations?  Is there a question like,
"The teacher gave me individual attention," or "The teacher was available,"
or so on?  If so, you might be able to do some statistical analyses
comparing even small differences between sections.  Admittedly, this is a
less direct measure than double-blind readings of student portfolios, say,
but it could be a part of your strategy.  I'd have to agree with others
that the effort may not be worthwhile.
 
Another angle, though.  Our class sizes for three different writing courses
are 18, 20, and 23,  governed by the number of available computers in the
ten classrooms we use for the courses.   Even one less student would make a
big difference for us, since that would free up one computer; when
computers inevitably break down through the hard use they get, having an
extra, free computer is no small thing.  Minimal improvements are sometimes
worth pursuing.  (Of course, I can imagine the rationale, then, to put one
less computer in the classroom!)
 
Doug
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Jul 1995 13:29:08 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Program review
In-Reply-To:  note of 07/18/95 12:39
 
Yet another angle. In a big program, a reduction of two students per section
has major impact. At ASU, for example, we have 200+ sections of composition
every semester. A reduction of two students (from say 25 to 23) would mean
adding 18-20 more sections to serve the same number of students. We would have
to find more instructors (usually digging more deeply ino our adjunct pool
than we would like to) and the cost would be will over $100K per year. Not to
mention the tax on precious classroom space. Any chair or dean would really
want some solid evidence of gains in learning to justify such a change (unless
it was a stage in migrating from 30 to 20 or some such and spreading out the
impact over a few years).
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Jul 1995 15:23:08 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Program review
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95071808174043@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from
              "KSmith%Eng%IUSB@VINES.IUSB.INDIANA.EDU" at Jul 18, 95 10:15:40 am
 
Ken, that outside reviewer is not well informed on program evaluation,
which is enormously complicated.  His/her half-baked suggestion for a
comparitive study should be buried as deeply as you can.  The best book on
writing program evaluation is Steve Witte and Les Faigley,  Evaluating
College Writing Programs, SIU press, 1983.  I have written on the subject
in my 1989 and 1994 books, and I have a chapter on program evaluation as a
rhetorical problem in the forthcoming Boynton book edited by Janangelo and
Hansen.  I'll watch for your reviewer's next article, Brain Surgery in
Your Spare Time.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Jul 1995 14:47:32 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      class size
 
Ken:  I'm concerned about some of the implications of the study you are envisio
ning having to do as a result of the external review.  I suspect it is not poss
ible to measure the differences caused by two students in a class (though I don
't doubt that such differences exist).  But, what happens if your two year stud
y shows no significant differences between classes of 25 and classes of 22.  Wo
uld someone on your campus conclude that the differences between 25 and 27 stud
ents are not significant, and thus insist that you make your classes larger?  I
 could envision something like that happening here.  I have recently been asked
 to add a 26th seat to each section as an alternative to adding three sections
(and spending the money to staff them).
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Jul 1995 20:12:56 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Linda K. Shamoon" <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Program review
 
I am with Dennis.  Any suggestion from an administrator to reduce class
size should be pursued. Two students might not sound like much, but from
the instructor's point of view--let's say in a typical section of Basic
Comp. at URI, that would mean, usually, 6 projects less per student per
semester  to respond to,including drafts, homework, perhaps journals
entries, group work, etc. I don't think there is an instructor in our
program who would turn it down.  Additionally, as a WPA, I would take the
suggestion as an excuse to open up a full-blown discussion with the
administration about class size, and I would work hard to make a case for a
smaller size, especially as a long term program target and program policy.
(Just in case you run into an administrator who reasons the way Schwalm did
and suggests that class size should be increased! It happens.)
________________________________________________________________
Linda Shamoon                         Tel.401-792-4203
Director                              Fax. 401-792-2580
College Writing Program               e-mail: Shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Dept. of English
Independence Hall
Kingston, R. I. 02881
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Jul 1995 23:07:13 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      WPA Conference, July 27-30
In-Reply-To:  <82919.shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu>
 
I thought the member of this List would like to see the tentative
schedule for the WPA Conference, which will be held at Western Washington
University in Bellingham, Washington.  Local Host is Bill Smith, who has
worked miracles.
 
Quite a few participants on this List will be attending--and, of course,
everyone is welcome.
 
Charles I. Schuster
President, Council of Writing Program Administrators
 
************************************************************************
 
1995 WPA Summer Conference, Western Washington Univ.,
Bellingham, Washington
 
Charles Schuster, Univ. of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Program Chair
William Smith, Western Washington Univ., Conference
Coordinator
 
Thursday, July 27
 
 2:00 - 5:00   Registration & Check-in
 
 5:00 - 6:00   WELCOME & PLENARY SESSION:  Ken Symes, Vice
Provost, Western Washington Univ.
 
 6:15 - 8:00 Reception, Sponsored by Mayfield Publishing
 
 
Friday, July 28
 
7:30 -  8:30  Breakfast
 
8:30 - 10:00  PLENARY SESSION:  Ellen Wert, Pew Charitable
Trusts; Nancy Hoffmann, Temple Univ.; Francis Sullivan, Temple
Univ.: "Where the Rubber Hits the Road:  Writing Programs and
Institutional Reform"
 
10:00 - 10:30  Break, Sponsored by HarperCollins Publishing
 
10:30 - 12:00  Session Two
 
Absolutely from "Scratch":  Creating a Writing Program for a
Core Curriculum
Robb Jackson  (Texas A&M Univ.-Corpus Christi)
Libby Allison  (Texas A&M Univ.-Corpus Christi)
Marsha Groff  (Texas A&M Univ.-Corpus Christi)
Lizbeth Bryant (Texas A&M Univ.-Corpus Christi)
 
"Hey, Your Slip Is Showing!"  A Discussion of Gender-Specific
Problems and Female Authority in the Writing Classroom
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang  (Univ. of Arizona)
The `Disappeareds' of First-Year Writing:  Lives Over the
Boundary
Ruth Mirtz  (Florida State Univ.)
Faculty Lives, Gender Roles:  A Report on Our Professional
Histories in Composition
Theresa Enos (Univ. of Arizona)
 
When Classroom Genres and Professional Genres Collide:
Teaching Writing in the Disciplines with the Fourth Edition of
the APA Publication Manual
Kristine Hansen (Brigham Young Univ.)
The WPA Beyond the WP:  Breaking Down Institutional Barriers
Clyde Moneyhun  (Univ. of Arizona)
Talking about Electronic Texts with Technocratic Colleagues
Ellen Strenski (Univ. California-Irvine)
 
12:00 -  1:30  Lunch
 
1:30 -  3:00  Session Three
 
State of the State:  Missouri's Writing Programs:  Teaching
and Assessment
Shirley Morahan (Northeast Missouri State Univ.)
The WAC WPA as Institutional Activist
Marty Townsend (Univ. of Missouri)
A Statewide School Writing Assessment and Its Troubling
Effects on College Writing Programs
Doug Hesse (Illinois State Univ.)
 
A Successful Writing Across the Curriculum Program:
Possibilities and Problems
Susan McLeod, Chair, (Washington State Univ.)
Mada Morgan  (Washington State Univ.)
Earla Carey-Baines  (Washington State Univ.)
Karen Weathermon  (Washington State Univ.)
 
TA Training and Basic Writing
Gail Stygall, Chair, (Univ. of Washington)
Teacher Training in the Contact Zones:  `Diversity Day' and
Talk Show Rhetoric"
Wendy Swyt (Univ. of Washington)
Literacy Narratives, TAs, and Basic Writing Instruction
Kirk Branch (Univ. of Washington)
Taking Baby Steps:  TA Training and the WPA
Sandra Mano, (Univ. of California, Los Angeles)
 
Cultural Barriers and Bridges:  The University-Credit
Composition Course in High School
Chris Farris (Indiana Univ.)
Sharon Lynn Sperry (Indiana Univ.)
Report on a Pilot Portfolio Placement Project with
Implications for High School/College Partnerships
Irv Peckham  (Univ. Nebraska-Omaha)
Statistics Speak: Data Reflecting Classroom Strategies of Part-
time, Full-time, and Graduate Student Teachers.
Mary Zukas (Univ. Nebraska--Omaha)
 
 
3:00 -  3:30  Break
 
3:30 -  5:00  Session Four
 
Mothers, Tell Your Children Not To Do As I Have Done:  The Sin
and Misery of Entering the Profession as a Composition
Coordinator
Keith Rhodes  (NW Missouri State Univ.)
Peer Resistance and the Graduate Student Administrator
Johanna Atwood (Univ. Wisconsin-Milwaukee)
Surviving the Honeymoon:  Bliss and Anxiety in a WPA's First
Year
Mary Pinard (Babson College)
 
Making Connections Through Writing-Based Learning Communities
Sheryl Mylan (Stephen Austin State Univ.)
Spreading the News:  An Introduction to Informal Writing
Across the Curriculum
Elizabeth Curtin (Salisbury State Univ.)
The Greenhouse Effect:  Warming the Climate for WAC
Mary Segall (Quinnipiac College)
 
Expanding and Sharing Ownership of Writing in the Disciplines
Sandra Jamieson (Drew Univ.)
A Successful (So Far) Rhetoric of WAC
Dana Elder (Eastern Washington Univ.)
Interactive Writing at WSU:  The View from BioSci
Gary Brown (Washington State Univ.)
 
Projection, Reflection, & Action:  WSU's Writing Assessment &
Supplemental Programming
Sue Hallett (Washington State Univ.)
Lisa Johnson-Shull (Washington State Univ.)
Anne Maxham-Kastrinos (Washington State Univ.)
 
5:30 -7:30  Dinner,
7:30  PLENARY SESSION: Victor Villanueva, On Autobiography:
One Man's View
 
 
Saturday, July 29
 
7:30 -  8:30  Breakfast
 
8:30 - 10:00  PLENARY SESSION:  Kathleen Yancey, Univ. of
North Carolina, Charlotte:  Portfolio as Genre, Rhetoric as
Reflection: Situating Selves, Literacies, and Knowledge
 
10:00 - 10:30  Break
 
10:30 - 12:00  Session Six
 
Refining Our Assessment:  Portfolios, Placement, and Potential
Carolyn Calhoon-Dillahunt  (Washington State Univ.)
Jen Huske  (Washington State Univ.)
Joel  Norris  (Washington State Univ.)
 
The Logic of Apprenticeship and the Future of Professional
Development Programs
Gwen Mathewson, Chair, (Univ. of Washington)
Surveying the Landscape:  Graduate Teacher Training and the
Logic of Apprenticeship
Marcy Taylor  (Univ. of Washington)
Reconceiving Membership Status:  The Graduate Student as
Departmental Colleague
Jennifer Holberg (Univ. of Washington)
The Dialectic of Rights and Obligations:  Graduate Students,
Teacher Training, and the Future(s) of English Studies
Mark Long  (Univ. of Washington)
 
Writing Program Meets General Education Reform:  Revisioning
Our Writing Program's Mission and Ourselves as WPAs
Sherrie Gradin (Portland State Univ.)
Duncan Carter (Portland State Univ.)
Shelley Reece (Portland State Univ.)
Marcia Silver (Portland State Univ.)
 
Inter-Activism:  Improving Teaching and Learning in
Composition Classrooms
Darsie Bowden (DePaul Univ.)
A Discussion of Academic Autobiography:  A Tool for Connecting
Self to Curriculum
Constance Currie (Washington State Univ.)
Dave Howell (Washington State Univ.)
 
12:00 -  1:30  Lunch
 
2:00 -  Excursions with dinner included (or explore and dinner
on your own)
 
 
Sunday, July 30
 
7:00-8:00 Coffee, Juice, and Bagel Break
 
8:00 -  9:30  Session Seven
 
Privacy, Privilege Conscience, and Confidentiality:  Dilemmas
of a WPA
William Smith (W. Washington Univ.)
Expanding Our Influence/Making a Difference:  Preparing
Graduate Students for the Realities of Writing Program
Admnistration
Sally Barr Ebest (Univ. Missouri-St. Louis)
 
Crossing the Chasm:  A Personal Conversation Between Two- and
Four-Year Schools or Baking a Better Composition Cake
Judy Pearce (Montgomery College)
Gail Stygall (Univ. of Washington)
 
Politics, Practicality, and Writing Placement:  A Case Study
in Accommodation
Cynthia Cornell (DePauw Univ.)
Robert Newton (DePauw Univ.)
How Should Critical Thinking Be Taught to College Students
Ludwig Otto (Paul Quinn College)
 
The Rise and Fall of Remedial Writing at the State University
Sheryl Fontaine (California State Univ., Fullerton)
Cherryl Armstrong Smith (Sacramento State Univ.)
The Evolution of a "Grass Roots" Writing Across the Curriculum
Program:  Building Consensus and Promoting Innovation
Karen Vaught-Alexander
 
9:30-11:00 Sunday Brunch
 
11:00-12:00 Wrap-Up and Town Hall Meeting on Future
Initiatives of the Council of Writing Program Administrators
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Jul 1995 23:22:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <199507182223.AA26569@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Since a number of folks (including Ed just recently) have mentioned the
forthcoming Hansen/Janangelo book, I should add that it is entitled
RESITUATING WRITING and should be out in November, give or take a month.
It is part of the CrossCurrents series that I am doing with
Heinemann-Boynton/Cook and contains a number of outstanding essays by the
likes of Chris Hult, Kristine Hansen, Ed White, Joe Janangelo, Barbar
Cambridge/Ben McClelland and a number of others.
 
I also agree that trying to prove that a 2 students one way or the other
will make an empirical difference is like trying to prove linguini is
easier to chew than spaghetti.  There's simply no way that this kind of
distinction can be empirically verified.  What we do know is that class
size makes a real difference--and it does so in ways that are obvious
(more essays, less individual attention, fewer opportunities for
conferencing and tutoring, etc., etc.).
 
Some of you may have heard the same report
I did on the BBC which featured a Barbara Nye (sp?) from Tennessee State who
spearheaded a study on class size among kids aged 5-8.  She found without
a doubt that 1st-4th graders who were put into classes with a
maximum enrollment of 20 went on to academic achievement
superior to those kids who were taught in larger classes.  I don't have
any citation on this study, but someone on this list may.
 
I don't know if the same result will hold true for 18-24 year olds, but
the Tenn. State study is the only one I've heard of that offers strong
evidence for lowering class size.  Should we be surprised that we haven't
heard much about it in this country?
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Jul 1995 21:48:05 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Program review
In-Reply-To:  <82919.shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu> from "Linda K. Shamoon" at Jul 18,
              95 08:12:56 pm
 
I've been thinking about why the request for EMPIRICAL verification of the
difference in teaching 2 students more or less struck me as so idiotic.  I
think such a request is a good example of methodological naivete at its
most destructive, since it assumes that the ONLY believable evidence must
emerge from a controlled study.  But since a controlled study will surely
not produce statistically significant data with such small and so many
variables, the request is actually a way to deny other kinds of evidence.
That is, a simple arithmetical account of how a writing teacher spends
time with students would surely be convincing; it doesn't take a genius to
see that with more students the teacher has less time for each.  And the
difference in time per student, which may not be huge with "only" two
more, is still documentable; if you compare it with a saner size class of
20, the difference is striking.  Let's resist silly demands for the wrong
kind of research.  Could someone suggest that this visiting expert without
expertness read Steve North?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 08:26:16 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Hodges <ehodges@HIBBS.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: your mail
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.950718230921.13539C-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>;
              from "Charles I Schuster" at Jul 18, 95 11:22 pm
 
There's an angle to this "does two make a difference" question which might
lend itself to the quantitative.  If we are talking about a school where much
of the composition instruction is done by part-time faculty who may, who
probably are, teaching three at one school, two at another, and two somewhere
else (and putting ina fair amount of mileage to do so), then we could
consider quantifiably the effects of 22 versus 20 for a teacher requiring,
say, four essays, for a teacher who reads drafts of those essays, for a
teacher who has students do journals and then collects portfolios and
journals at the end of the semester.  Without calculating the increased
amount of reading such a teacher (and many such teachers exist as we all
know)--without calculating the reading during the semester, it is relatively
easy mathematics to figure that when it comes time to read portfolios, that
teacher will be reading almost an entire extra class worth.  And while my
particular school battles semester by semester to keep enrollment to 20, a
lot of the community colleges our part-time faculty teach for do not hesitate
to plump a class up to 25.
 
    My point is that we always talk about how much better it is for students
to be in smaller classes and do not seem to consider equally the other half
of the equation.  Small classes enable teachers to do more with their
students--or to teach as they know best--without anger, exhaustion,
frustration, etcetera, etcetera, etcetera.  The difference between 20 to 22
might be no more quantifiable (or qualifiable) than the splendors of crook
necked yellow squash and straight necked yellow squash from the students'
angle, but from the angle of part-time faculty--those who do most of our
composition instruction?  I wonder.
 
Elizabeth Hodges
 
A note to Charles Schuster in response to your letter regarding NCTE San
Diego:  I will definitely be there for Stephen Tchudi's committee.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 10:23:24 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Program review
 
Yes, legislators and school officials can use research for their own unique
and deceptive reasons.  Realizing that research pointed out problems
associated with retaining a failing student, Texas legislators devised a
unique solution to contend with a high failure rate among minority students:
a student can fail only once between fourth and eighth grade.  Imagine
yourself as the teacher, as I was, who had a handful of students who knew
they could do nothing and be passed on to the next grade!
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 09:15:43 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KSmith%Eng%IUSB@VINES.IUSB.EDU
Subject:      Re: Program review
 
I certainly agree with everyone who is urging me to try to use this external
review to try to reduce class sizes.  I hope to respond very carefully to
that section of the reviewer's report.
 
I appreciate hearing from Ed and others about their amazement at this portion
of the report.  The reviewer also urged the university to pay adjuncts and
lecturers more, to hire another composition person, and otherwise take the
writing program portion of the English Department more seriously, and for
this I was grateful.  But the suggestion of a test of class sizes sounded
like an invitation for a long visit to some sort of science fantasy land, and
it has been good to hear that others agree that it's not a good idea.
 
While for the most part I think our reviewer advanced the cause of our
Writing Program, it is interesting to think about how dangerous the process
is.  Our Dean didn't feel that the WPA review process was worth the extra
thousands of dollars it would have cost, since she got our whole English
Department review done for a few hundred.  I realize now that we were not
vigilant enough in asking to be involved in the selection of the reviewer,
and we could have been very badly served by the Dean's solo selection.  I
realize that I had no clue, in my first year here as WPA, whether I could
afford to spend the political capital it might have taken to make a bigger
deal about being involved in the selection.  If the reviewer had said that we
were spending enough money already on the writing program, I think it would
have taken years to change that impression.
 
David is right to point out the concerns the administration will have have
the cost of these proposed changes.  There again I think I may be at a
disadvantage as a newcomer (here), with little track record (here) to show
them.  "Hey, spend more money on me and my plans!"  It will be a lively
challenge to my rhetorical skills.
 
Thanks to everybody for the reactions and suggestions.
 
Ken Smith
ksmith@vines.iusb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 10:11:39 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KSmith%Eng%IUSB@VINES.IUSB.EDU
Subject:      Re: Program review
 
I think Elizabeth is right to speak up about the part-time teachers.  Lots of
things conspire to put them in a very bad spot, in what amounts to
institutional disrespect for them, their abilities, their roles in the
school.  It would be a form of respect to give those teachers a class size
that allowed them to do their jobs the best way they know how.
 
I think the numbers that Elizabeth and others have mentioned--the number of
students and sections these teachers are teaching--will allow me to show that
the reviewer's proposed test won't work.  If you give part-timer Jane Doe a
section of 23 and a section of 25, as a test, what you will actually see is
how things go with 48 students instead of 50, not how the section of 23 will
do compared to the section of 25.  Instead of having two groups to compare,
you just have one group--"students whose teacher has 48 students."  The test
won't show what it is supposed to show because it doesn't test what it is
supposed to test.  No point in running the test.  Hurray.
 
Ken Smith
ksmith@vines.iusb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 12:05:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         sharon quiroz <squiroz@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Your Research on Junior Faculty
 
Hi Marty,
 
I hope the summer is going by more slowly at your house.
 
I'm interested in using your reseach on junior faculty as a beginning to
point to think about GSTAs.  Have you already gone in that direction?  Two
of our deans have done a study on graduate student life, which I am trying
to get now, and will happily do a swap if you are interested.
 
And when do we learn the results of your work on junior faculty?  ANything
in it for LLAD, for instance?
 
Sharon
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 12:10:17 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MSUACAD.MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      Tennessee study?
 
In an article dated Tue, 18 Jul 1995 23:22:25 -0500
Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU> wrote
 
>Some of you may have heard the same report
>I did on the BBC which featured a Barbara Nye (sp?) from Tennessee State who
>spearheaded a study on class size among kids aged 5-8.  She found without
>a doubt that 1st-4th graders who were put into classes with a
>maximum enrollment of 20 went on to academic achievement
>superior to those kids who were taught in larger classes.  I don't have
>any citation on this study, but someone on this list may.
 
Can anyone say where this report is published?  I mentioned it in an
earlier thread and received requests for a citation.  I read the
report (quite by accident) some years ago and did not keep the
citation.  If anyone can point me to the original study, I'd greatly
appreciate the information.  I believe it was funded by the Reagan-era
education department.  The results in changes in reading levels for
the children in the experimental class seemed remarkable.
 
robert royar
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar  Morehead State University  r.royar@msuacad.morehead-st.edu
                     Writing Center Coordinator
  "Guns don't kill people, movies do"  -Senator Robert "OKForMeToBeOnThe" Dole
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 12:33:23 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MSUACAD.MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      Class Size documents found (long)
 
I found the Nye article on ERIC and include the text below.  It comes
from the following www addres:
 URL: http://oldnova.npac.syr.edu:1206/bineric/httpgate
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Wed, 19 Jul 1995 12:26:41 -0400
From: ROBERT D ROYAR <r.royar@msuacad.morehead-st.edu>
To: r.royar@msuacad.morehead-st.edu
Subject: httpgate
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 Tennessee's Student Teacher Achievement Ratio (STAR) Project
 (8/85-8/89), Lasting Benefits Study (LBS: 9/89-7/92), and Project
 CHALLENGE (7/89-7/92) as a Policy Application (Preliminary Results).
 Paper No. 5.
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Nye, B. A.; And Others
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-ABSTRACT-
 This paper begins by describing the basic design and scope of Tennessee's
 Student Teacher Achievement Ratio (Project STAR), which began in 1985. The
 project was designed to determine the effect of reduced class size on the
 achievement and development of students in kindergarten through grade
 three. Findings that demonstrated that students in smaller classes had
 statistically significant achievement advantages over students in
 regular classes are discussed. The second part of the paper describes the
 Lasting Benefits Study (LBS), which addressed the question of what happened
 when the pupils who benefitted from the smaller class sizes returned in the
 fourth grade to regular classes. Study findings indicated that positive
 effects from involvement in a small-size class still remained pervasive two
 full years after students returned to regular-size classes. The third
 section of the paper describes Project CHALLENGE, which put into practice
 the results of Project STAR by reducing the class size in grades K-3 in 17
 Tennessee districts to approximately 1:15. Data on students in the project
 shows that from 1989-90 to 1990-91, they moved up 5.3 ranks in reading and 6.6
 ranks in math. Appended are 13 tables of data, a list of data collection
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  The Lasting Benefits Study: A Continuing Analysis of the Effect
of Small Class Size in Kindergarten through Third Grade on Student
Achievement Test Scores in Subsequent Grade Levels: Fourth Grade.
Technical Report.;
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-LANGUAGE-
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Study_Skills
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Small_Classes
Teacher_Student_Ratio
-IDENTIFIERS-
  Lasting Benefits Study TN;
  Student Teacher Achievement Ratio Project TN;
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-ABSTRACT-
  "Between 1985 and 1989, the Student Teacher Achievement
Ratio (STAR) Project studied the effect of class size on student
achievement in Tennessee schools. The study examined: (1) small classes
of 15 students per teacher; (2) regular classes of 24 students per
teacher; and (3) regular classes with a teacher's aide. The sample
included students from kindergarten through third grade at inner-city,
rural, urban, and suburban schools. Results showed achievement benefits
for students from small classes over students from the other classes. A
Lasting Benefits Study (LBS) was undertaken to determine whether these
gains were maintained at the end of students' participation in regular
size fourth-grade classes. This report discusses the LBS findings. A
battery of tests was administered to 4,320 fourth-grade students who had
been in a Project STAR class during third grade. Achievement in reading,
language, math, science, study skills, and social science was assessed.
For all achievement measures and all school location types, fourth-grade
students who had been in project STAR small classes during third grade
showed significant advantages over Project STAR students from the other
two class-size conditions. Appendixes include definitions of the school
types and tables of test scores. Six references are cited. (BC)";
-GEOG_SOURCE-
  "U.S.; Tennessee";
-CLEARINGHOUSE_NO-
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-ERIC_NO-
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-TITLE-
  Five Years of Small-Class Research: Student Benefits Derived
from Reduced Student/Teacher Ratios. Lasting Benefits Study Class-Size
Update for Educational Practitioners and Researchers.;
-AUTHOR-
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Small_Classes
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-ABSTRACT-
  Researchers on the Lasting Benefits Study (LBS) are tracking
students who participated in Tennessee's K-3 Student/Teacher Achievement
Ratio (STAR) Project (1985-89) as they continue into later grades.
Project STAR was a statewide experiment conducted to demonstrate the
effects of reduced student/teacher ratios (15:1) on student achievement
(reading and mathematics) and development (e.g., self-concept,
discipline, and attendance). Students in smaller classes outperformed
students in larger classes in all grades (K-3). This paper presents
student achievement results from fourth grade, the first year that
students went from small (15:1) to regular (25:1) classes. Multivariate
analysis of variance for LBS revealed that the positive effects from
involvement in a small-size class remained significant 1 full year after
students returned to regular-size classes. Students who previously were
in small-size STAR classes demonstrated that they continued to have
statistically significant advantages over students who had been in the
other two class types (regular and regular-with-aide) on every set of
measurements and across all school locations (innercity, rural,
suburban, and urban). (6 figures, 7 tables, 14 references) (Author/MLF);
-GEOG_SOURCE-
  "U.S.; Tennessee";
-CLEARINGHOUSE_NO-
  EA023946;
-PUBLICATION_TYPE-
  "143; 150";
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1992
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  EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage.;
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-ABSTRACT-
 As an initial attempt to document the influence of class size reduction on
 overall student achievement, this report evaluates Project Challenge, a
 Tennessee Department of Education program to reduce at-risk
 student/teacher ratio in kindergarten through third grade classes in 17
 rural Tennessee school systems. A summary of findings relating to the
 Student Teacher Achievement Ratio Project (Project STAR) and the Lasting
 Benefits Study is followed by discussion of the design and limitations of
 Project Challenge. The Tennessee Comprehensive Assessment Program (TCAP)
 achievement test was used to evaluate student achievement, and Project
 Challenge students were compared with students from Tennessee's 138 school
 systems. Results showed that from 1990 to 1991, 9 of the 17 systems in Project
 Challenge improved their statewide rankings in reading, and 10 Project
 Challenge systems improved their statewide rankings in mathematics.
 Continuous study is recommended as a means of documenting definitive
 effects from reduced class size and related school practices on student
 achievement. Eight tables of data and two figures are included, and a sample
 classroom information survey is appended. (MM)
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Lasting Benefits Study TN
 Student Teacher Achievement Ratio Project TN
-ABSTRACT-
 A 4-year longitudinal study in Tennessee, called the Student-Teacher
 Achievement Ratio (STAR) Project, examined the effects of class size on
 student achievement in kindergarten through grade 3. More than 6,000
 students from 75 schools in 42 school systems were included in the study.
 There were three class sizes: small class (13-17 students), regular class
 (22-26 students), and regular class with a full-time teacher aid. The study
 found that students in small classes improved more than students in larger
 classes. Gains children made in kindergarten were maintained through grade
 3. Analyses show that class size had an effect in all locations. However, the
 presence of a teacher aid did not show an effect. The Lasting Benefits Study
 (LBS) followed STAR students through grade 4 and grade 5 to determine the
 lasting effects of early small-class involvement. Students who were in STAR
 small classes in grade 3 were more advanced statistically and educationally
 and had higher school participation measures than students who were in
 regular classes. Another study, Project Challenge, provided incentives
 for class-size reduction in 17 Tennessee counties (1990-1992).
 Preliminary results show small-class students gained in reading and
 mathematics levels. Tables and appendices on data-collection methods and
 results are included. (Contains 32 references.) (Author/JPT)
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  Four years of research in Tennessee involving more than
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Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 09:42:10 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Program review
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95071908295896@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from
              "KSmith%Eng%IUSB@VINES.IUSB.EDU" at Jul 19, 95 10:11:39 am
 
One more point to add to Ken's acute observation about the potential
danger of a program review.  You are not the only one to be (luckily just
in part) the victim of an uninformed outside reviewer; this happens all
the time.  The best example I know about was the evaluation of the (then)
Bay Area Writing Project, a Carnegie-supported endeavor,  on which the
future of all the projects depended.  The evaluator chosen was a social
scientist, very prominent, who knew nothing about writing instruction and
would surely have sunk the whole enterprise if those of us involved had
not gotten wind of what he was about.  Then it took massive time and
effort to head him off at the pass.  Every WPA should be involved and most
careful about outside reviewers.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 12:17:26 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Your Research on Junior Faculty
 
>Hi Marty,
>
>I hope the summer is going by more slowly at your house.
>
>I'm interested in using your reseach on junior faculty as a beginning to
>point to think about GSTAs.  Have you already gone in that direction?  Two
>of our deans have done a study on graduate student life, which I am trying
>to get now, and will happily do a swap if you are interested.
>
>And when do we learn the results of your work on junior faculty?  ANything
>in it for LLAD, for instance?
>
>Sharon
 
Hi back at ya, Sharon!
 
No, summer isn't going ANY more slowly here.  It's evaporated (thanks to
AAHE's Assessment Forum, the U of Iowa Symposium on the Rhetoric of
Inquiry, a consulting job for NMSU, and my 30 high school reunion), all of
which affect the answers that follow:
 
My project will begin in early fall (I'm not teaching fall semester);
 
I hadn't thought of looking toward GTAs with it and can't yet really speak
to *specific* intersections/connections, but would be happy to see you do
so; and yes I'd be interested in seeing a study on graduate student
life--makes me wonder about a study of junior faculty life now that you
mention it!!
 
I'll be happy to ask LLAD for consideration when I'm there with it, though
that's obviously going to be a while.  I believe WPA wants something, too,
first, since they funded the grant, but hopefully there'll be multiple
angles to work from.
 
Will you be at WPA conf in Bellingham?  See you there?
 
Marty
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 13:22:30 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Summer Camp
 
What I learned at WPA summer camp:
 
1. An electronic space isn't free and unbounded, but is instead a "guided"
space that doesn't exist without a hyperglossia of voices ie., the space
doesn't exist without interested subscribers.
 
2. Although there is a wealth of venues for voices to be heard in cyberspace,
just as in a textual space voices can be marginalized or suppressed.
 
3. There is a tacit agreement between writers occupying an electronic space
in which questions of writing propriety -- ie., grammar, spelling, and the
like -- are neglected without doubting the writer's intelligence or fluency.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 14:33:13 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         sharon quiroz <squiroz@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Your Research on Junior Faculty
 
Hi again,
>
>My project will begin in early fall (I'm not teaching fall semester);
>
>I hadn't thought of looking toward GTAs with it and can't yet really speak
>to *specific* intersections/connections, but would be happy to see you do
>so; and yes I'd be interested in seeing a study on graduate student
>life--makes me wonder about a study of junior faculty life now that you
>mention it!!
>
 
 
I think I may have been confused--the response looks like they just did an
evaluation--who knows what kind of info that will bring in. Something
useful, no doubt.  The evaluaters seemed to be most interested in diversity
issues.  Anyway, I'll send it when ever.
 
And maybe my misunderstanding is the source of a new project--like I need a
new project.
 
What did you do at POROI?  I'm interested in that group and I *think* I'm
on the mailing list--but one never knows.
 
 
LLAD will look forward to hearing from you.
 
 
>Will you be at WPA conf in Bellingham?  See you there?
>
No--thank god!  I don't have time for one more breath.
 
So we'll do it on email.
 
Have a good trip!
 
Sharon
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 11:53:46 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Program review
In-Reply-To:  note of 07/18/95 21:42
 
I want to second Ed's point about the KIND of evidence people are willing to
accept about the advantages of larger or smaller classes. It is true that the
performance of students must be at the top of our list. At the same time,
instructors aere operating within the time constructs set by the movement of
planets, and one can only do so much during a spin of the earth. I have long
felt that we could argue for small classes by doing a "desk audit" of the time
required for preparing, teaching, grading, etc. for a composition class and
doing it right. The simple workload requirements for a teacher teaching 4 comp
sections of 30 students each will demonstrate that the instructor simply has
to cut corners somewhere. Cutting corners clearly hurts the quality of
instruction, as does wearing the teacher down to the psychic nubbies.
(Actually, I'm somewhat surprised that more comp teachers don't "go postal.")
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 15:38:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Directions and Bring a Sweater
In-Reply-To:  <950719131938_118275260@aol.com>
 
Dear WPA Conference Goers,
        If you will be attending the WPA Summer Conference, here are some
directions sent by Bill Smith.  Remember that the nights can be cool (as
are all the conference participants).
 
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin a) Directions to Bellingham from SeaTac.
      Bellingham is approximately 110 miles north of SeaTac. The car
rental      agencies will give you a map telling you how to get from the
      airport to I-5. (Just ask them for directions to Vancouver, B.C.)
1. Once you get on I-5, it is a straight shot to Bellingham about two hours away.
 
2.  In about 110 miles, turn right at freeway
exit #252 (Western
      Washington University/Samish Way exit).
 
3.  Take a left at the stop
sign at the end of the off-ramp.  Travel
      approximately 1/4 mile.
 
4.  Turn left at the next traffic light.
This road crosses over I-5.
     (There should be a sign that reads "to WWU").
 
5.  Turn left at the
2nd traffic light after the overpass. (These two
     traffic lights are are only 150 feet or so apart).
     Landmarks:  On your left is a Union 76 gas station; behind the
     station is a large shopping center with a Haggen's Grocery store
     dominating the plaza.  On your right is a Denny's.
 
6.  Travel about
3/4 to 1 mile to the entrance of WWU.
     Landmarks:  You'll pass Sehome High School on your left and residence
     halls on your right.
 
7.  Turn right onto the boulevard that leads to
campus.  You will see
     signs directing you to check-in for the WPA Workshop.
 
B.  Conference
Check-in and registration are in Edens Hall, North.
 
I hope these
directions help.  Basically, Bellingham is easy to find.  Just keep
heading north to Vancouver, and you'll pass through B'ham.  The past month
has been incredibly pleasant.  Highs in the 70s, lows in the 50s.
Sometimes in the evening a cool bay breeze blows across campus, so bring a
lightweight jacket, sweater, etc.
Hope you have a safe trip.
 
 
Bill Smith, WWU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 15:18:38 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         richard Batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      program review
 
The discussion here about program review illustrates that the life of a WPA nee
d never be dull.  But the more important lesson is one that Ed White points to.
  It is important to be proactive all the time.  Writing programs, for some rea
son, are high profile operations, and administrators see them as very expensive
 (though my program generates more tuition money than we get in return).  Whene
ver I get wind that anything (I mean anything) is going on around the ocmpositi
on program, I make it my business to find out what is going on, who is involved
, and what the ultimate goals are.  Then I attempt to reach those people (the o
nes with the money and the authority to make decisions) with information. E.g.,
 there are professional standards for program reviews, professional organizatio
ns are involved, etc.  I copy chapters, charts, and anything else that might he
lp. Then I spend the time and effort to get my own agenda on the table.  I don'
t always get my way, but over time I make progress, especially if I keep it pro
fessional and always support my positions.  I am learning to be a better negoti
ator and to work toward consensus.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 17:08:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      ReGoing Postal
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95071911534751@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Jul 19, 95 11:53:46 am
 
Never heard that one before, David.  Does going postal mean becoming first
class?  The dead letter office?  Stamp of approval?  Returning papers by
overnight express--or the pony express?  Do explain, since I feel like
going postal myself these days and need some instruction as to how.  --Ed
White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 18:54:13 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Program review
In-Reply-To:  <199507190448.AA03775@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
  On Tue, 18 Jul 1995, Edward White wrote:
 
> I've been thinking about why the request for EMPIRICAL verification of the
> difference in teaching 2 students more or less struck me as so idiotic.  I
> think such a request is a good example of methodological naivete at its
> most destructive, since it assumes that the ONLY believable evidence must
> emerge from a controlled study.  But since a controlled study will surely
> not produce statistically significant data with such small and so many
> variables, the request is actually a way to deny other kinds of evidence.
> That is, a simple arithmetical account of how a writing teacher spends
> time with students would surely be convincing; it doesn't take a genius to
> see that with more students the teacher has less time for each.  And the
> difference in time per student, which may not be huge with "only" two
> more, is still documentable; if you compare it with a saner size class of
> 20, the difference is striking.  Let's resist silly demands for the wrong
> kind of research.  Could someone suggest that this visiting expert without
> expertness read Steve North?  --Ed White
>
yes, yes, yes!
 
My own department had an outside reviewer/consultant (for the whole
English dept not only the writing program) 20 months ago and will have
this person back next month (having never managed to get a discussion of
the consultant's report to the top of the agenda).  I will not contest
this person's qualifications to review the various other program aspects,
but I was and am very troubled that as part of this quick-and-dirty sweep
(1 day at home to prep; 2 days in; 1 day at home to write the report: I
confess I've even done those half-assed jobs myself) the writing program
was swept up and dismissed (unintentionally, but that's how it worked out)
as more or less a planning variable, a departmental component to be kept
in mind when surveying internecine politics, struggles for funds, etc.
My view is that unless a writing program receives its own, expert, review
it won't get a fair hearing/share of the funding, etc; what I don't know
is how to get that to happen when the program is (as so often) almost
wholly staffed by part-timers and TAs.  There is no tenure-line faculty
member for whom the WP is their only professional concern/responsibility.
Any good ideas?  Any successes to be copied?
 
Liz Hamp-Lyons
U of Colorado, Denver
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu (NOTE NEW EMAIL HANDLE)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 21:08:20 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dona Hickey <HICKEY@URVAX.URICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReGoing Postal
 
"Going postal" is what happens to "disgruntled postal workers," those
who scream, grab an uzi, head for the office, and "go postal."
 
Like, "go ballistic."
 
Always trying to help,
 
Dona Hickey
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 18:20:13 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ReGoing Postal
In-Reply-To:  note of 07/19/95 18:07
 
Yep, Ed. Dona's got it.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 20:59:01 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KSmith%Eng%IUSB@VINES.IUSB.EDU
Subject:      Money-making ventures
 
Two things about Richard's comments about the program review...
 
1.  He's absolutely right about needing to be out there working on all the
issues that touch the program, ahead of time, before it's too late.  It's a
lesson I'm still in the middle of learning, but I think we should all promise
to teach it immediately to the new folks who join our curious way of life,
for their own protection.
 
2.  Richard also said that his writing program makes money for the school,
turns a profit in one sense, and my Dean sort of gave me that impression the
other day too.  Perhaps Richard or David or someone else could explain in
what sense that is true.   Has anyone been able to use that sort of
information effectively in arguments for more support for a writing program?
 
Ken Smith
ksmith@vines.iusb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 19 Jul 1995 21:19:56 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KSmith%Eng%IUSB@VINES.IUSB.EDU
Subject:      A tip
 
In recent posts I've mentioned that this was my first year as WPA at a new
school.  I thought I might pass along something that worked really well for
me as a newcomer.  Jay Paul at Christopher Newport University in Virginia
told me that he interviews every faculty member in his department (admittedly
of moderate size) at the end of each year as a way of knowing how to continue
his work as chair in the following year.  I tried a variation in my first
month at Indiana University South Bend--I interviewed every writing teacher
and asked each one to tell me what I needed to know about the strengths and
weaknesses of the program.  It took many hours, and I ran a small number of
the interviews in group sessions, but at the end I felt that I knew about
some major areas of concern (and agreement!) among the teachers.  I felt that
I had something to go on besides my own prejudices about what makes a good
writing program.  I think a good number of the teachers, especially the part-
timers, really appreciated being heard, too.  I would certainly do it again,
and in fact I think I will do a version of it next year as well.
 
I bet other folks on this list have communication-building, morale-building
practices they could share too.  (Although there's nothing quite like a pay
raise to boost morale...)
 
Ken Smith
ksmith@vines.iusb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 20 Jul 1995 08:38:18 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Program review
 
Liz Hamp-Lyons wrote, in part:
 
>My view is that unless a writing program receives its own, expert, review
>it won't get a fair hearing/share of the funding, etc; what I don't know
>is how to get that to happen when the program is (as so often) almost
>wholly staffed by part-timers and TAs.  There is no tenure-line faculty
>member for whom the WP is their only professional concern/responsibility.
>Any good ideas?  Any successes to be copied?
 
This thread reminds me yet again of how useful the WPA Consultant Evaluator
Program is.  Wouldn't any of us feel better with Anne Gere, Ed White, Chuck
Schuster or so on reviewing our writing programs? They're among the trained
and experienced writing program evaluators.  Contact Ben McClelland at
Mississippi.  Of course, there remains the dicey matter of convincing your
campus that the writing program needs its own evaluator.
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 20 Jul 1995 07:40:20 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Program review
In-Reply-To:  <9507201332.AA83697@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
I'd like to echo Doug's suggestion;  one of the ways to get
administrators to spring for a WPA evaluation is to negotiate it as part
of the deal when you take a job as a new WPA.  Administrators are
impressed with such a move (it shows you are interested in program
quality as well as in your own salary), and if you are new and untenured,
it gives you a document to point to as the reason you want to make
changes.  You'll ruffle fewer feathers that way.  Those of us who have
doctoral programs in Comp & Rhet might think about advising our new PhD's
taking WPA positions to ask for a WPA evaluation of the program as part
of the package.
 
Susan H. McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
 
On Thu, 20 Jul 1995, Doug Hesse wrote:
 
> Liz Hamp-Lyons wrote, in part:
>
> >My view is that unless a writing program receives its own, expert, review
> >it won't get a fair hearing/share of the funding, etc; what I don't know
> >is how to get that to happen when the program is (as so often) almost
> >wholly staffed by part-timers and TAs.  There is no tenure-line faculty
> >member for whom the WP is their only professional concern/responsibility.
> >Any good ideas?  Any successes to be copied?
>
> This thread reminds me yet again of how useful the WPA Consultant Evaluator
> Program is.  Wouldn't any of us feel better with Anne Gere, Ed White, Chuck
> Schuster or so on reviewing our writing programs? They're among the trained
> and experienced writing program evaluators.  Contact Ben McClelland at
> Mississippi.  Of course, there remains the dicey matter of convincing your
> campus that the writing program needs its own evaluator.
>
> Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
> Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
> Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
> ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 20 Jul 1995 08:57:52 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Program review
In-Reply-To:  <9507201332.AA83697@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
exactly, Doug:  How DO we resolve that "dicey matter" of getting the
writing program its own review?
 
Liz Hamp-Lyons
University of Colorado, Denver
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver (NOTE NEW EMAIL HANDLE)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 20 Jul 1995 09:08:11 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      cost of comp
In-Reply-To:  <9507201332.AA83697@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
At my school Jim Stratman and I worked the numbers to show all core comp
courses cost 50% of what they brought in (that was figuring a big
overhead because we hadn't the info as to what the overhead really is).
We tried this argument/these numbers at high levels to support arguments
for paying TAs and adjuncts more, and giving them benefits.  There were
embarrassed aaahs and umms and we somehow... never heard any more.  Anyone succeed in
this?
Liz Hamp-Lyons
University of Colorado, Denver
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu (NOTE MY NEW EMAIL HANDLE)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 20 Jul 1995 10:19:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      WPA workshop
In-Reply-To:  <01HT2R8Z8IJM9AUFY1@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Automatic digest
              processor" at Jul 20, 95 00:00:25 am
 
I'm leaving tomorrow early in the am for Bellingham and hope
not to be late for check in.  THanks for the weather info--reports
here were that it has been very very hot up there.  Yesterday's
paper's weather map showed over 100 in se WA and over 90 in
the nw.  Having just come out of the midwest heat wave, seeing
100 made me dread this whole thing!  I'm driving in, so I
hope Sunday evening's activity includes time for a shower and
a very long nap, if the jangling in my head will let me.
 
--
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 20 Jul 1995 10:50:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BMMAID@UALR.EDU
Subject:      Re: cost of comp
 
Folks--
 
Several years ago when I was Chair of English I too figured out how much money
we were bringing in to the University based on tuition dollars.  Most of the
students were enrolled in writing classes.  I presented the figures to my
Provost who instantly changed the subject.  I wasn't telling him anything he
didn't already know.  If pushed, I find most central administration will say
that our programs help support the more expensive programs.  It's not just
comp classes though.  Think about history or psychology surveys with at least
one hundred students in them.
 
I'm also not sure if I were a Provost (scary thought), I wouldn't expect some
of the gen ed courses in traditionally low cost areas to help fund some of
the higher cost areas.
 
However, what I do think is crucial for all WPAs is for them to understand this
reality and to let their administrators know they understand.  It strengthens
your negotiating position when arguing for more TAs, part-timers, and full-time
faculty when you can show that on tuition dollars alone the courses pay for
the instructors.
 
I have to admit there were some times when sitting in front of a spread sheet
I wondered if I woulnd't have been better off if the writing program were
privatized.  How's that for a really frightening thought?
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 20 Jul 1995 10:31:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: cost of comp
In-Reply-To:  <950720105019.402004b7@ualr.edu> from "BMMAID@UALR.EDU" at Jul
              20, 95 10:50:19 am
 
I remember a few summers ago hearing Art Buchwald on Martha's Vineyard
talk about the accounting practices of the movie industry; he was in the
middle of his winning court cases against the studios, which NEVER make
money on any film, according to their accountants.  This thread reminds me
of his funny, sad story.  I would bet that it is impossible to pierce the
accountancy that absorbs composition money for "more important" programs.
Think of the feds trying to make sense of research overhead costs, as one
small component of the deliberate confusion.  Do we have a Buchwald in our
ranks?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 20 Jul 1995 10:36:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Program review
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.950720073504.9976A-100000@unicorn.it.wsu.edu> from
              "Susan McLeod" at Jul 20, 95 07:40:20 am
 
As an addendum to your wise posting about the WPA consultant/evaluator
program, Susan, could you give a reference to the WPA (the journal)
article you wrote with Pete Beidler of Lehigh describing the value of the
visit?  A copy of that article might help a WPA (the person) get the
needed funding.  This thread demonstrates the value of WPA (the list) as
well as WPA (the organization), despite a certain ambiguity of reference.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 20 Jul 1995 13:17:03 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Program review
In-Reply-To:  <199507201736.AA06311@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Ed--I was glad to see that the post actually arrived, since I am having
some difficulty receiving all of the posts on the list.  I wonder if it's
just me, or if others are having difficulty?
        To answer your question, the piece Pete & I did in WPA
("Requesting a Consultant-Evaluator Visit") appeared in the Spring 1991
issue.  A hint to all thinking about asking for such an evaluation
visit:  ask for Ed.  He did a bang-up job for us.
 
Sue MCLeod
 
On Thu, 20 Jul 1995, Edward White wrote:
 
> As an addendum to your wise posting about the WPA consultant/evaluator
> program, Susan, could you give a reference to the WPA (the journal)
> article you wrote with Pete Beidler of Lehigh describing the value of the
> visit?  A copy of that article might help a WPA (the person) get the
> needed funding.  This thread demonstrates the value of WPA (the list) as
> well as WPA (the organization), despite a certain ambiguity of reference.
>                                         --Ed White
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 20 Jul 1995 17:55:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Program review
 
>My own department had an outside reviewer/consultant (for the whole
>English dept not only the writing program) 20 months ago and will have
>this person back next month (having never managed to get a discussion of
>the consultant's report to the top of the agenda).  I will not contest
>this person's qualifications to review the various other program aspects,
>but I was and am very troubled that as part of this quick-and-dirty sweep
>(1 day at home to prep; 2 days in; 1 day at home to write the report: I
>confess I've even done those half-assed jobs myself) the writing program
>was swept up and dismissed (unintentionally, but that's how it worked out)
>as more or less a planning variable, a departmental component to be kept
>in mind when surveying internecine politics, struggles for funds, etc.
>My view is that unless a writing program receives its own, expert, review
>it won't get a fair hearing/share of the funding, etc; what I don't know
>is how to get that to happen when the program is (as so often) almost
>wholly staffed by part-timers and TAs.  There is no tenure-line faculty
>member for whom the WP is their only professional concern/responsibility.
>Any good ideas?  Any successes to be copied?
>
>Liz Hamp-Lyons
>U of Colorado, Denver
>lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu (NOTE NEW EMAIL HANDLE)
 
Liz,
 
A similar situation occurred at MU two years ago when the English
Department conducted a self-study which culminated in an external review by
three excellent reviewers, but none of whom were specifically trained in or
focused on composition.  Their report, while helpful, didn't deal
substantively with the writing program.
 
As a result, a number of us who felt that comp had been short changed asked
the dean to spring for another self study and external review, this one to
focus specifically on comp, with reviewers from the WPA.  Initially he
resisted, unsure that the additional expense was justified; but we rather
easily convinced him of the benefits and started the process all over
again, this time concentrating on the writing program in English. If others
feel the way you do, perhaps you could do the same.  It's worth asking.
Composition is too important to the rest of the institution to ignore.
 
Dr. Martha A. Townsend
Director, Campus Writing Program        writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                 314-882-4881 (office)
University of Missouri-Columbia         314-884-5438 (fax)
Columbia, MO  65211
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 20 Jul 1995 18:16:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: A tip
 
I interviewed every writing teacher
>and asked each one to tell me what I needed to know about the strengths and
>weaknesses of the program.  It took many hours, and I ran a small number of
>the interviews in group sessions, but at the end I felt that I knew about
>some major areas of concern (and agreement!) among the teachers.  I felt that
>I had something to go on besides my own prejudices about what makes a good
>writing program.  I think a good number of the teachers, especially the part-
>timers, really appreciated being heard, too.  I would certainly do it again,
>and in fact I think I will do a version of it next year as well.
 
I'll "second" Ken's tip.  We do a slightly different, but equally
successful version of Ken's procedure at MU--an end-of-semester (EOS)
interview with each faculty member who has taught a writing-intensive
course, now about 90 per semester.  They get to debrief (i.e., reflect) on
how well their courses went, we get to pick up hoards of success stories to
add to CWP's "database" and to share with other faculty, and we create a
lot of good will by attending to faculty's needs.
 
The semi-structured interviews are about an hour each, conducted in
faculty's space (not ours), are intended to be "generative" and open-ended
rather than adhere to a strict protocol, though we have one just in case.
(The second-to-last question is "What can the CWP/MU do to help you meet
CWP/MU goals better?  What changes can we make to improve our operation?")
Faculty cooperate and are even appreciative.  I should note, too, that this
isn't the first or only contact they have with us during the semester.
 
Dr. Martha A. Townsend
Director, Campus Writing Program        writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                 314-882-4881 (office)
University of Missouri-Columbia         314-884-5438 (fax)
Columbia, MO  65211
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 20 Jul 1995 18:31:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Program review
 
>I'd like to echo Doug's suggestion;  one of the ways to get
>administrators to spring for a WPA evaluation is to negotiate it as part
>of the deal when you take a job as a new WPA.  Administrators are
>impressed with such a move (it shows you are interested in program
>quality as well as in your own salary), and if you are new and untenured,
>it gives you a document to point to as the reason you want to make
>changes.  You'll ruffle fewer feathers that way.  Those of us who have
>doctoral programs in Comp & Rhet might think about advising our new PhD's
>taking WPA positions to ask for a WPA evaluation of the program as part
>of the package.
 
Ditto to Susan's support of Doug's suggestion!  After having attended two
preconvention CCCC WPA-sponsored workshops on program evaluation which
demystified the review process, I requested a program review as a part of
my job negotiation.  It turned out to be an excellent move--and the subject
for a chapter in a book that Kathleen Yancey and Brian Huot are working on.
I have built in to my graduate comp courses a section on program
evaluation and do indeed recommend that new PhD's do this--with some
caveats, like wait a year to get the lay of the land before you dive in
(this IS a politically tricky undertaking).  It's important, though, to get
the "right" reviewers for your type of institution; witness Ken's story a
few days ago about some misguided research recommended by one "expert."
 
Dr. Martha A. Townsend
Director, Campus Writing Program        writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                 314-882-4881 (office)
University of Missouri-Columbia         314-884-5438 (fax)
Columbia, MO  65211
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 20 Jul 1995 18:38:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Program review
 
>A hint to all thinking about asking for such an evaluation visit:  ask for Ed.
>He did a bang-up job for us.
 
And for us, as well, along with his partner Lynn Bloom.  That was the
review for CWP (1993).  The program review for composition in English
(1995) was done by Chuck Schuster and Andrea Lunsford.  Both reviews were
excellent.  A warning, though: these folks are hard to get.  Plan ahead.
 
Dr. Martha A. Townsend
Director, Campus Writing Program        writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                 314-882-4881 (office)
University of Missouri-Columbia         314-884-5438 (fax)
Columbia, MO  65211
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 21 Jul 1995 10:21:35 -1900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roni Keane <keane@UNIX.ASB.COM>
Subject:      Re: cost of comp
 
Liz said:
 
>At my school Jim Stratman and I worked the numbers to show all core comp
>courses cost 50% of what they brought in (that was figuring a big
>overhead because we hadn't the info as to what the overhead really is).
 
Liz, how did you do this?
 
Roni Keane
keane@unix.abs.com
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 21 Jul 1995 10:39:04 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: cost of comp
 
We should keep in mind some cautions about calculating for the world that
composition is a cash cow for the university.  It probably is.  But.
Consider institutions that rely heavily on teaching assistants or have
large graduate programs in Rhetoric/Composition or English.
 
When I teach a doctoral seminar to 12 students, that's a mighty expensive
proposition for the university, in the abstract.  After all, not only is
the student-teacher ratio low, none of the students are paying tuition
because they all have tuition waivers.
 
Now, I'd have no trouble (I hope) justifying the apparent expense to the
university, and I'm certain that even factoring in such situations would
reveal the cost of teaching a section of English 101 as ridiculously low.
 
Still, if costs were calculated only by multiplying students enrolled times
tuition (23 x $400 = $9200 for English 101; 12 x 0 = 0 for English 590) and
then comparing that number with teacher's salaries ($2500 for a section of
English 101; $6000 (I'm guessing but it's easily at least that much) for a
section of 590), you can imagine how, say, a state legislator would
respond.   Of course, tuition isn't the only source of income for courses
at state schools.
 
Of course, figuring "costs" is different when the underpaid teachers are
not graduate students but adjunct faculty.
 
My point is that determining value in the academy only by low-level
income/cost analyses may play into a public's suspicion generally about
"what professors do."  Even the teaching mission of the university is not
represented only in classroom contacts.  And yet many in the Illinois
General Assembly would have us stop being so lazy in teaching only 9 hours
or 15 hours a week.
 
Note that I'm not criticizing Liz (who explicitly does mention "overhead"
costs) or anyone else.  I'm just speculating about the rhetoric of this
kind of analysis for various audiences on campus and off, and I don't have
any clear sense yet.
 
Doug
 
 
>Liz said:
>
>>At my school Jim Stratman and I worked the numbers to show all core comp
>>courses cost 50% of what they brought in (that was figuring a big
>>overhead because we hadn't the info as to what the overhead really is).
>
>Liz, how did you do this?
>
>Roni Keane
>keane@unix.abs.com
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 21 Jul 1995 11:00:13 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BMMAID@UALR.EDU
Subject:      Re: cost of comp
 
Doug--
 
You're absolutely right.  Be careful about only figuring the costs of the
"low-cost" gen ed courses.  In my example to the Provost, I included the
SSCH generated by the entire Dept. of English.
 
I've also never seen a really good way to figure overhead.  For example, do
you figure the cost of utilities for a classroom into the overhead of offering
a course even if that building will be heated or cooled whether that course is
offered or not?
 
Of course, I'm sure David will tell give me the exact formula.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 21 Jul 1995 11:48:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Articles about writing
In-Reply-To:  <950721110013.402024a9@ualr.edu>
 
If you have written and published an article about writing and writing
programs recently in response to the George Will essay (or in response to
Doug's call for us to articulate our programs and positions)--PLEASE SEND
A HARD COPY TO ME.
 
I am collecting these articles in a file for the Council of Writing
Program Administrators.  We want to be able to make them available to
WPAs--and may need them if attacks start increasing in intensity and
frequency.
 
Thanks in advance.  You can send them to me at the address below.
 
P.S.  Within the next months or so, I hope to be able to share a cogent
set of general strategies for dealing with reporters/media people--again,
just in case a national debate heats up over writing instruction.
 
Charles I. Schuster, President, WPA
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 21 Jul 1995 14:20:41 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re[2]: Program review
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of TUE 18 JUL 1995 04:23:08 EDT
 
Ed, Ken, and others.
 
Amen to that, Ed.  What's being suggested is yet another paper-thin
comparative study--group A (of which there was one group of 23) wrote
while standing up, while group B....If they want "proof" of the
efficacy of a course or program, let them read some "thick description"-
porfolios, writing samples, student evaluations.  The evaluator should
do what he/she can to advocate for smaller class size and then get out
of town....Sounds like your're having fun over there, Ken.
 
Richard Jenseth
St. Lawrence University
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 22 Jul 1995 14:57:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: Program review
In-Reply-To:  <21JUL95.15492359.0026.MUSIC@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
 
David,
        Please
 
        SET WPA-L NOMAIL
 
Thanks.
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 23 Jul 1995 12:13:04 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Articles about writing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.950721114357.13745D-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
Chuck,
I only recently re-signed on to WPA after a semester in Australia and
evidently missed the Will piece
you are referring back to, and the dialog you all must have had on it.
I'd be glad if you or someone could fill me in and perhaps even send me
the article/essay.
Many thanks
Liz Hamp-Lyons
University of Colorado, Denver
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu (NOTE MY NEW EMAIL HANDLE)
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 24 Jul 1995 08:42:17 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: nomail
X-To:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES%ASUACAD.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu>
 
I thought I followed the original instructions re. no mail, but on my
return after a month's absence found 444 messages, most from this
listserv.  But as they, as usual, are so pertinent to what I'm
trying to do, am glad they're there for me to read.
 
Mieke
 
 
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 24 Jul 1995 10:32:48 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         debaron@UIUC.EDU
Subject:      language and legislation conference
 
"Language Legislation": An International Conference
 
Organizers:
 
Dennis E. Baron, English
Eyamba Bokamba, Division of English as an International Language
Braj B. Kachru, Linguistics
Douglas A. Kibbee, French
 
Dates:
 
March 28-30, 1996.
 
The University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign will host a conference on
language legislation.  A select group of invited speakers from around the
world will address social issues such as community vs. individual rights,
cultural survival, free trade and linguistic issues such as language and
culture, language and power, bilingualism.
       Language legislation and the concept of linguistic human rights have
moved to the forefront of national and international news.  In the United
States, language legislation has taken the form of the national English
Language Amendment, and a variety of state and local ordinances. In the US,
legal solutions to perceived threats have quickly found their way to the
courts, with appeals leading all the way to the United States Supreme
Court.   Many other countries around the globe have erected legal barriers
against the penetration of English or other languages perceived as threats.
 These laws often conflict with  guarantees of individual human rights,
such as the UN Charter or the D=E9claration des Droits de l'Homme.  In the
realm of international law, language protection has colored debate on such
issues as the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and has
influenced the structure of international institutions like the European
Community and the United Nations.
    For further information, contact:
 
                        Douglas A. Kibbee
                        Language Legislation Conference
                        Department of French
                        University of Illinois
                        2090 Foreign Languages Building/ MC-158
                        707 South Mathews Avenue
                        Urbana IL 61801
                        USA
 
=46AX:  (1) (217) 244-2223
email: dkibbee@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu
 
--------------------------------
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street                       home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, Illinois 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 24 Jul 1995 15:58:32 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: cost of comp
In-Reply-To:  <v01020000ac363a086e67@[165.254.128.12]>
 
I have appreciated the thoughtful replies on the cost of comp (and don't
blame David at ALL for keeping out of it!!).  First, please remember I am
talking a situation where NO-ONE is tenured/tenure line with a
responsibility for comp (some of you may remember when/why I gave up
doing it).  Thus, no-one is I/C pushing for reviews, external
evaluations, changes to TA or adjunct faculty conditions, etc.  What all
tenure/able faculty are conscious of is the point made by a couple of
people: that without the support generated by "grunt courses" like core comp
there would likely be no dollars for small graduate courses, small
freshman seminars for elite freshmen, etc.  This means there is nobody
defending the rights of TAs, part-time faculty, and comp students.  It
seems to me (though I haven't worked this through at all) there must be
some kind of symbiosis between the "good" we can accrue to teaching comp
and the "good" we can accrue to graduate courses that feed in/out of it;
grad courses in Rhetoric; teaching practicums; teachers' writing classes,
etc.  How can we do one well/honorably if we do the other
badly/unthoughtfully/dishonorably?  If we don't pay TAs/part-time facuty
well, give them benefits, how can we ask of them, meetings; portfolio
evaluation actvities; thougthful written evals of their students?
conferences beyond legislated office hours?  hanging out over coffee to
talk through issues in teaching/learning/doing comp?  or even,
involvement in departmental committees on teaching or on ways of
furthering their own rights?  I expect WPA has thought and argued all
this through long ago and published a survey or whatever: I would like to
get the citation.  I want the evidence that we can't rob Peta to pay Dr Paul.
 
Oh yes: there *are* schools where grad students don't get tuition waivers!
 
Or, just forget it.  This is my annual guilt trip.  Come Fall I'll be too
busy teaching classes and helping TAs sweat it through the first
half-semester to feel guilty anymore.  Just that I just got my pay raise
notice and it's more than some of them get paid...
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 24 Jul 1995 18:10:58 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
X-To:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
 
Wow!  Am I glad that my "no-mail" message didn't work.  I have been
riveted to my screen for several hours following this thread
(somewhat out of order).  At Bishop's Writing Centre, we are
constantly debating how & how much specific language terminology &
analysis (i.e. grammar) to teach our students, not only because of
need but because of student demand!  This I have not seen mentioned
(I may have missed it).  Our students _want_ grammar intruction, beg
for it (our language & composition unit refuses to develop a course
in grammar - except for L2 students) and there is so little time in
the basic academic writing course our Writing Centre teaches, what
with so much else to do.
 
Anyway, next term we are going to experiment with specific
instruction in sentences structure as being sophisticated enough for
students to be challenged and relevant enough to be incorporated
immediately in student writing - we hope.  We do know our students
want this kind of knowledge (and should have been taught in a
graduated approach in elementary and high school).
 
To those students demanding grammar and who are not eligible for the
L2 grammar course I give my usual spiel - do a year of Latin.  Now to
search for the George Will article - after walking the dog; no,
forget the dog, I'm going to have a drink.  Mieke
 
 
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 24 Jul 1995 17:15:00 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: language and legislation conference
In-Reply-To:  <199507241531.AA13929@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu> from "debaron@UIUC.EDU"
              at Jul 24, 95 10:32:48 am
 
Dennis, your post reminds me of a pithy comment the Italian ambassador to
NATO made after a terrific speech at UCLA.  He was lamenting the way
English had influenced foreign relations since it replace French as the
language of diplomacy ("the language of throw-weights makes one think
differently than the language of negotiation").  He was asked what advice
he gives to new NATO ambassadors.  "I urge them," he replied with a wide
smile, "to speak English less well."  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 24 Jul 1995 21:22:31 -1900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roni Keane <keane@UNIX.ASB.COM>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker wrote:
 
>. . . we are
>constantly debating how & how much specific language terminology &
>analysis (i.e. grammar) to teach our students, not only because of
>need but because of student demand! . . . Our students _want_ grammar
>intruction,
>beg for it . . .
 
I am curious, how is this "wanting" and begging" expressed? My experience
in the classroom is that students ask to be taught grammar and then turn
off the very second I bring up a point of grammar. I suspect they say they
want to "learn grammar" because teachers have told them that their grammar
is bad.
 
>Anyway, next term we are going to experiment with specific
>instruction in sentences structure as being sophisticated enough for
>students to be challenged and relevant enough to be incorporated
>immediately in student writing - we hope.  We do know our students
>want this kind of knowledge (and should have been taught in a
>graduated approach in elementary and high school).
 
Could you give more details on this experiment? I am interested in it
because even though I don't "do grammar" I will be dealing with teachers
who do and I need to be able to make some suggestions when they tell me
that they can't get their students interested in their classes. In fact, if
I could find a way to make formal grammar lessons effective, I would not be
adverse to "doing grammar."
 
Roni Keane
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 25 Jul 1995 09:24:25 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: cost of comp
 
Liz,
 
I certainly hear and understand the dilemmas you describe, especially the
graduate education/TA support issue.  It is no consolation to remember that
rhetoric/composition is hardly alone in training and supporting its next
professional class.  Look at medical residencies, for example.  Look at the
paltry support that law students get, if any.  For writing teaching
assistants the full complex package is that the position is professional
training.  Whether/how that mitigates the level of "exploitation" justified
I don't know.
 
Doug
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 25 Jul 1995 10:22:25 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         debaron@UIUC.EDU
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
 
Roni Keane writes:
>I am curious, how is this "wanting" and begging" expressed? My experience
>in the classroom is that students ask to be taught grammar and then turn
>off the very second I bring up a point of grammar. I suspect they say they
>want to "learn grammar" because teachers have told them that their grammar
>is bad.
 
Exactly the response I get.  The myth has it that grammar is the way to
cure writing ills. The reality is that students and teachers turn off to
formal grammar almost immediately.  My solution is to teach what I have
come to think of as real grammar, rather than formal grammar.  Real grammar
would be unrecognizable to such mythographers as George Will.  It's really
an intro to (socio)linguistics, with some literacy theory thrown in and a
short look at "usage", which is what most people mean by grammar anyway.  I
taught the course this summer using Pinker's "The Language Instinct."  One
student stopped me on the street this week and said that even though I
hadn't taught them any rules about writing or grammar at all, he found the
course invaluable when he had to compose an essay for a scholarship
application.
 
BTW, the Washington Post will (probably) publish my letter replying to
George Will later this week.
 
Dennis
--
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street                       home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, Illinois 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 25 Jul 1995 11:27:50 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
X-To:         Roni Keane <keane@UNIX.ASB.COM>
 
Our students express their "wanting" and "begging" for grammar
instruction in the first free-writes they write for me in class (in
response to the question what they hope to achieve in this course) as
well as for their tutors in their small group tutorials and finally in
the end of term course/instructor evaluations.  Often they add
"please, please" (we Canadians are so polite).  I think the reason is
the (unfortunately incorrect) perception that if only they "knew" all
the so-called grammar rules, students would be able to write
flawlessly (and beautifully too, why not).
 
For all the reasons already articulated in this discussion, I spend
some time disabusing my classes of this simplistic approach,
but without denigrating the study of grammar.  I think that a
knowledge of grammar helps in discussions of revision: e.g., of why
certain sentences can work better.  Of course writing is much more
than a knowledge of grammar, whether explicit or implicit.  But some
knowledge of how a particular language works gives students
confidence.  Translating sentences, and later larger pieces of
prose, from and to Latin (or German or whatever) creates an awareness
of the base language.  When I taught German in secondary school, my
students always thanked me for teaching them so much about English!
Of course, the reading/translation approach to modern languages has
now been abandoned in favour of the communicative method - for very
good reasons, I admit, but something did get lost in the change.
 
In the basic academic writing course we teach, our approach to
grammar has been student-based error analysis:  i.e., both the tutors
and myself address the specific errors in student writing and through
(usually individual or small group) discussions, exercises
and/or rewriting try to get the students to learn and use the
expected conventions.  This happens almost as asides while we
are concentrating on focus, development, argumentation,
paraphrasing, documentation etc. etc.  We also try to remember to
praise the odd well-turned phrase and elegant sentence!
 
I suspect that grammar instruction is hard to do successfully in a
writing class room because of the varied academic background and
different needs of the students - hence our individual & small group
approach.
 
However, we have decided that the error response approach has the
limitation of not encouraging the student to write at the more
sophisticated level demanded by intelllectual expression.  We are
going to try and teach specific sentence structures (simple,
compound, complex and parallel) by examples from readings, through
writing exercises and encouraging varied use in the more formal
assignments.  Will it work?  There is some evidence from applied
linguistic research (Patsy Lighbown) that specific grammar
instruction which responds to an immediate need does "take".  We will
see whether this is so.  I'll let you know in December.
 
I would welcome any further suggestions that anyone may have.
 
Thanks, Mieke
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 25 Jul 1995 08:39:54 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  note of 07/25/95 08:20
 
Usually, when folks say they want to learn grammar or want us to teach
grammar, they really tend to mean "mechanics" (punctuation, spelling,
capitalization, and the appropriate use of our good friend the apostrophe) or
"usage" (proper use of ain't, dialect choices, formal dialect, etc.). Now, in
fact, I think our students often have enormous problems with grammar (syntax),
and these pretty clearly cannot be addressed head on through direct teaching
of grammar. Grammar as an analytical system is a classic example of something
that is COIK--comprehensible only if known. Imagine trying to explain the
"grammar" problems in the following sentence: "One of these groups could be a
group consisting of words which meaning changed from that of an occupation of
a person to that of another occupation." Yet there are ways to get at this.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 25 Jul 1995 08:45:03 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  note of 07/25/95 08:29
 
Let us not forget about Christensen's sentence rhetoric and the rage of the
early 80's, sentence combining. I've had good luck with both of these in
helping student learn to write sentences that were not initially in their
syntactic inventory. Signalled sentence combining, in particular, can helop
students "acquire" (rather than learn) new and more complex patterns. Anybody
still using these approaches?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 25 Jul 1995 10:29:28 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95072508395679@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
David--I think you are right on target--"grammar" has become the
catch-all phrase for mechanics of all sorts.  Here at WSU the folks in
Journalism have decided that we don't teach enough grammar in composition
classes (they know this because their beginning journalism students write
so badly), so they want to offer a course in "grammar" over in their
shop--a course which
would include, according to the proposed syllabus, spelling, punctuation,
and usage (and nothing on syntax--but then most of their students are
native speakers so syntax is not much of an issue).  The English Dept.
responded by proposing a course on style and editing, which is really
what these folks want if they only knew what to call it.  We might want
to deal with the call for a return to instruction in "grammar" with some
careful definitions.
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
 
 
On Tue, 25 Jul 1995, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Usually, when folks say they want to learn grammar or want us to teach
> grammar, they really tend to mean "mechanics" (punctuation, spelling,
> capitalization, and the appropriate use of our good friend the apostrophe) or
> "usage" (proper use of ain't, dialect choices, formal dialect, etc.). Now, in
> fact, I think our students often have enormous problems with grammar (syntax),
> and these pretty clearly cannot be addressed head on through direct teaching
> of grammar. Grammar as an analytical system is a classic example of something
> that is COIK--comprehensible only if known. Imagine trying to explain the
> "grammar" problems in the following sentence: "One of these groups could be a
> group consisting of words which meaning changed from that of an occupation of
> a person to that of another occupation." Yet there are ways to get at this.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
> ___Arizona State University West
> ___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
> ___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 25 Jul 1995 10:35:00 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jim Crosswhite <jcross@OREGON.UOREGON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: grammar deficiency
 
> Imagine trying to explain the
>"grammar" problems in the following sentence: "One of these groups could be a
>group consisting of words which meaning changed from that of an occupation of
>a person to that of another occupation." Yet there are ways to get at this.
 
OK, David, what's a way of getting at this sentence? I'm supposing that you
mean a way of working on this sentence so that the student would learn
something--something that could be applied in another context. I'm eager to
see what the approach would be and what would be learned.(Unless you mean
that you would "get at it" by saying something like: "OK, now explain the
same idea to a 12th grader.")
 
This summer, I'm working with students who write more difficult sentences
than these. I'm very skeptical of the sentence-level work I do with them.
It's not only enormously time-consuming, but I almost never see any direct
consequence of the specific work I do with individual students. There is
one exception. After I work with a student on a close reading of a
paper--or a passage in a paper--I sometimes see a marked improvement in the
student's overall performance in the next paper. It's as if what I am
teaching is something fairly general (how to care about sentences), and I
teach this by showing students how people pay attention to sentences when
they really care about them. Sometimes I do this by "explaining," sometimes
by asking questions, sometimes by asking them/showing them how to divide
and combine sentences--whatever seems appropriate. However, the _particular
content_ of my work, my focus on some point of grammar, usage or style,
seems to be nearly insignificant.
 
Yet there are ways... In the course I am teaching now, this week's
revisions of last week's paper were supposed to include developed accounts
of lines of reasoning that ran against the main line of reasoning in the
paper. The students were also supposed to respond to these lines of
reasoning. We worked on this in class for several days, imagining worthy
interlocutors, looking at the different places their voices might appear in
an essay and how they might best be integrated. Overall, my students wrote
better sentences immediately subsequent to this work than they did
immediately subsequent to any work on sentences I've done this term. This
is consistent with almost all of my past experience. (Except for my
experience teaching advanced students in non-required courses. These
students do seem to learn from direct focus on sentences.)
 
Of course, this is lore, but that's what I'm after from David--because of
his provocative "Yet there are ways of getting at this..."
 
Jim Crosswhite jcross@oregon.uoregon.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 25 Jul 1995 10:35:39 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  <199507251521.AA05513@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu> from "debaron@UIUC.EDU"
              at Jul 25, 95 10:22:25 am
 
Dennis, great news about landing your response in the Washington Post!  Do
let us know when it appears, or IF it appears--those things are always a
bit chancy.  You have done the profession a real service.  Thanks.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 25 Jul 1995 12:35:08 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
 
Dennis,
 
Congratulations on placing a letter in the Washington Post.
 
Doug
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 25 Jul 1995 13:27:03 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kim Ballard <ballardk@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: cost of comp
In-Reply-To:  <9507251421.AA68672@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>; from "Doug Hesse" at
              Jul 25, 95 9:24 am
 
'Doug Hesse' writes in an earlier message
 
  It is no consolation to remember that
> rhetoric/composition is hardly alone in training and supporting its next
> professional class.  Look at medical residencies, for example.  Look at the
> paltry support that law students get, if any.
 
 
Doug,
Maybe I shouldn't pick at the general intention of your comment above,
but the Medical interns and residents I know are earning at least $21,000
each, and they have insurance benefits.  Law clerks I know have earned
as much as $18,000 per year, but most make much less during the 3
years of law school.  Some graduate schools in liberal arts include
insurance in their packages, though most do not.  Perhaps the
explotation needs to be considered in terms of individual schools as
well as general practices. I wonder how one Big 10 school can justify
not paying student insurance, while others consider it essential. I
worry about my fellow grad student who is considering declaring
bankruptcy (I've told him it's a stupid move) for a $7000 debt that
includes a *brief* hospital stay.  I also know that I felt both
violated and exploited when I was asked to take on additional student
teaching supervision, for no additional pay, as a "favor" (his word)
to a particular school's  program and the professor in charge. I'm not
sure how WPAs and other administrators can help prevent such
situations, but I like to hear administrators who focus on not
exploiting graduate students and adjunct faculty.
 
--
Kim Ballard
Purdue University
ballardk@mace.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 25 Jul 1995 12:06:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Schwalm <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: grammar deficiency
 
There are a number of general and particular strategies for addressing the
problems underlying the production of a sentence like the one I posted, and
I think the Jim has touched on most of them.  This sentence was produced by
a native speaker.  I used to start from the assumption that the student
could write a better sentence than this one primarily by paying a little
more attention to what he/she was doing. Jim talked about teaching students
to care about sentences.  Exactly! Many sentences like this one result from
writers' taking the first wording that offers, a linguistic approximation of
intended meaning that the writer--for one reason or another--decides is
"close enough" even though the writer could do better. I produce stuff like
this when I am freewriting my way thru something complicated and don't want
to get bogged down in syntactical subtlty.  But I won't leave the sentence
that way.  This student did. (Both the student and I understood what this
sentence purports to say.)  I used to go through a set of papers and pull
out sentence like this--maybe 10 of them--type them up and hand them out to
students. We would then spend a class trying to fix these puppies. Most
students--including the authors--could see that these sentences were flawed
in some way, and we almost always--working in groups or in other ways--could
arrive at a revision that was pretty good. Repetitions of this exercise
helped students to care about sentences, to see that they really could write
better sentences than these first-draft efforts, and that they could get
enough distance from what they meant to see what their sentence actually said.
 
But there are some students who couldn't fix this sentence.  They couldn't
really understand it, but they couldn't fix it either.  This writer seems
not to be comfortable, for example, with the use of "whose" (one of these
groups contained words whose meanings. . . ).  This is one of those matters
that can be approached through sentence combining--the signalled stuff that
forces students to use certain structures (they have to do it a number of
times spread over time in order to abstract the schemata, or some such). I
am as skeptical as Jim about how effective these approaches are, but I am
convinced of the importance of figuring out how to deal with these things.
I have had very little difficulty helping student learn how to organize
their ideas, but I have found helping them to develop their command of the
sentence to be much more challenging.
 
>> Imagine trying to explain the
>>"grammar" problems in the following sentence: "One of these groups could be a
>>group consisting of words which meaning changed from that of an occupation of
>>a person to that of another occupation." Yet there are ways to get at this.
>
>OK, David, what's a way of getting at this sentence? I'm supposing that you
>mean a way of working on this sentence so that the student would learn
>something--something that could be applied in another context. I'm eager to
>see what the approach would be and what would be learned.(Unless you mean
>that you would "get at it" by saying something like: "OK, now explain the
>same idea to a 12th grader.")
>
>This summer, I'm working with students who write more difficult sentences
>than these. I'm very skeptical of the sentence-level work I do with them.
>It's not only enormously time-consuming, but I almost never see any direct
>consequence of the specific work I do with individual students. There is
>one exception. After I work with a student on a close reading of a
>paper--or a passage in a paper--I sometimes see a marked improvement in the
>student's overall performance in the next paper. It's as if what I am
>teaching is something fairly general (how to care about sentences), and I
>teach this by showing students how people pay attention to sentences when
>they really care about them. Sometimes I do this by "explaining," sometimes
>by asking questions, sometimes by asking them/showing them how to divide
>and combine sentences--whatever seems appropriate. However, the _particular
>content_ of my work, my focus on some point of grammar, usage or style,
>seems to be nearly insignificant.
>
>Yet there are ways... In the course I am teaching now, this week's
>revisions of last week's paper were supposed to include developed accounts
>of lines of reasoning that ran against the main line of reasoning in the
>paper. The students were also supposed to respond to these lines of
>reasoning. We worked on this in class for several days, imagining worthy
>interlocutors, looking at the different places their voices might appear in
>an essay and how they might best be integrated. Overall, my students wrote
>better sentences immediately subsequent to this work than they did
>immediately subsequent to any work on sentences I've done this term. This
>is consistent with almost all of my past experience. (Except for my
>experience teaching advanced students in non-required courses. These
>students do seem to learn from direct focus on sentences.)
>
>Of course, this is lore, but that's what I'm after from David--because of
>his provocative "Yet there are ways of getting at this..."
>
>Jim Crosswhite jcross@oregon.uoregon.edu
>
_______________________________________________________
David Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
Arizona State University West
P.O Box 37100
Phoenix, Arizona  85069-7012
Email: David.Schwalm@ASU. EDU
602/543-4500, FAX 602/543-7012
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 25 Jul 1995 15:11:37 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: cost of comp
 
Kim, you're right, and I stand chastised.   That residents are asked to
stay awake 36 hours at a crack at less than 20% the pay of a "tenured" MD
does not justify our doing the same to TA's.
 
Doug Hesse
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 25 Jul 1995 15:54:14 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kim Ballard <ballardk@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: cost of comp
In-Reply-To:  <9507252008.AA77345@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>; from "Doug Hesse" at
              Jul 25, 95 3:11 pm
 
'Doug Hesse' writes in an earlier message
>
> Kim, you're right, and I stand chastised.   That residents are asked to
> stay awake 36 hours at a crack at less than 20% the pay of a "tenured" MD
> does not justify our doing the same to TA's.
 
Another moot point, perhaps, but many hospitals are not asking
residents to endure the kind of ridiculous hours (and pay) that
characterized the hospital training days of old (and many current grading
& paper-writing periods of comp TAs).  I know residents who pull
18-36 hour shifts and have places to sleep if a down moment should
occur. BTW, many are also worried about HMOs and the job market . . .
 
--
Kim Ballard
Purdue University
ballardk@mace.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 25 Jul 1995 18:57:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      call for submissions
X-To:         Creative Writing Pedagogy & Stuff
              <crewrt-l@mizzou1.missouri.edu>,
              Rhet Net <rhetnt-l@mizzou1.missouri.edu>,
              Writing AcrosstheCurriculum <wac-l@vmd.cso.uiuc.edu>
 
FYI
--Eric
 
####################################
THE ONLINE WRITING CLASSROOM
 
CALL FOR CHAPTER PROPOSALS
###################################
 
 In the past few years, more and more teachers of writing and communication
have become interested in using local and wide area networks with their
classes, and electronic collections and Internet resources play increasingly
large roles in academic and workplace research.  Both on and off the network,
the same questions keep popping up: "How do I justify networked activities
from a pedagogical point of view?" "How will on-line activities help my
students?" and "What on-line activities work in the writing classroom and
why?"  Further, teachers must now grapple with issues arising from the new
genres and styles in use on networks.  What is the value of on-line writing?
How can networked writing in its various forms--hypertextual, spontaneous,
public, private--be evaluated?  How do concepts such as "correctness" and
"research" change in networked atmospheres?  Finally, as technology changes,
both new and more experienced network users need to know what resources are
available to them on-line, in print, and in the scholarly community to help
them develop as teachers and researchers.
 
 Hampton Press recently published a three-volume set of books, entitled
_Computer-Mediated Communication and the On-line Classroom_, which focused on
higher and distance education.  The relative popularity of the books, along
with the publisher's report of numerous inquiries about the availability of
such a text focusing on teaching in and training for the writing classroom,
indicates the need for a resource which begins to answer some of the
questions above along with providing concrete examples of networked
activities for the writing classroom.  _The On-line Writing Classroom_ will
be used both in teacher training programs and by practicing teachers of
writing in post secondary settings.  CMC includes both access to global
resources, (e.g. gopher and WWW) and interactions among people (e.g.,
student-to-student; student-to-teacher), across a room or across the
world--both in real-time and asynchronous communication.
 
In working with the questions above, _The On-line Writing Classroom_ will
cover these broad themes:
 
*Critical reflection on what has been accomplished so far in the field of
CMC: have practices lived up to the promises of earlier scholarship, and
how?
*Teacher development and preparation: what do newcomers to the networked
classroom need to know?
*The pace of technology: how can teachers and students position themselves
to keep up with changes without being overwhelmed?
*Theory in practice: we present case studies of successful CMC practices
at the classroom and program level.
*Assessment: we discuss whether, how, and why to assess networked writing.
*Learning by doing:  practical suggestions on how to react to the "dark
and stormy nights" in the classroom.
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
We are seeking the following types chapters for the text:
 
1. Chapters that ground on-line activities in current pedagogy, providing
a clear rationale for the introduction of such  activities into writing
classes.
2. Case studies that focus on the design and implementation of specific
activities for the writing classroom using CMC.  Analyses of both success
and failures are encouraged.
3. Chapters that describe teacher preparation and development programs in
the area of CMC.
4. Chapters that respond in other ways to the themes and questions
mentioned above.
 
Our aim is to provide clear and specific guidance to writing teachers so they
can easily integrate computer-mediated projects into their classrooms.
Annotated lesson plans or syllabi are welcomed, but we'd prefer that projects
be described in ways that do not tie them to specific computer programs and
hardware (which change with bewildering rapidity).  Ideally, chapters will
provide a pedagogical or theoretical framework for the on-line activities
they describe. The deadline for submitting proposals is August 15, 1995;
authors will be notified of acceptance by September 30, 1995.  Upon
acceptance, first drafts of chapters will be due in January 1996, with final
drafts to be completed by the first of May, 1996.  Each author will need
uninterrupted email access until then for the editing and review process.
 
We are asking for 3 copies (or one email copy to each of the people listed
below) of a short, 1-1.5 page proposal by September 15, 1995.  For case
studies, please identify an instructional problem, show how you used CMC to
meet your instructional objective(s), and why CMC was (uniquely) important in
reaching your goals.  Other chapters involving perspectives, issues, and
teacher education, need to clearly articulate a point of view and the
importance of that to education.  Proposals must include a short (10 line)
vita for each author/ co-author stating organizational affiliation, title and
a description of related work in CMC, plus a list of any related articles
previously published. Please send your proposals one of the following
co-editors:
 
Susanmarie Harrington
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis
425 University Boulevard
Indianapolis, Indiana 46202
sharrin@indyunix.iupui.edu
 
Rebecca Rickly
University of Michigan
1025 Angell Hall
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109-1003
becky.rickly@umich.edu
 
Michael Day
Dept. of Humanities
South Dakota School of Mines and Technology
501 E. St. Joseph St.
Rapid City, South Dakota 57701
mday@silver.sdsmt.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 25 Jul 1995 16:59:02 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Resent-From: "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      WC8 ONLINE (fwd)
 
This is something that might be of interest to WPA list members.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
*** Forwarding note from CWC96L  --CMSNAMES 07/25/95 05:42 ***
Return-Path: <owner-cwc96-l-aliases@MTU.EDU>
Received: from ASUACAD (NJE origin SMTP1@ASUACAD) by ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU (LMail
          V1.2a/1.8a) with BSMTP id 4050; Tue, 25 Jul 1995 05:42:30 -0700
Received: from mtu.edu by ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU (IBM VM SMTP V2R3) with TCP;
   Tue, 25 Jul 95 05:42:29 MST
Received: (from daemon@localhost) by mtu.edu (8.6.10/8.6.10) id IAA10432 for
          cwc96-l-aliases; Tue, 25 Jul 1995 08:41:15 -0400
Received: from mail.missouri.edu (mail.missouri.edu [128.206.2.169]) by mtu.edu
          (8.6.10/8.6.10) with ESMTP id IAA10424 for <cwc96-l@mtu.edu>; Tue,
          25 Jul 1995 08:41:13 -0400
Received: from showme.missouri.edu (showme.missouri.edu [128.206.2.222]) by
          mail.missouri.edu (8.6.11/8.6.11) with ESMTP id HAA27180; Tue,
          25 Jul 1995 07:40:42 -0500
Received: (wleric@localhost) by showme.missouri.edu (8.6.11/8.6.11) id
          HAA132659; Tue, 25 Jul 1995 07:40:27 -0500
Date: Tue, 25 Jul 1995 07:40:27 -0500 (CDT)
From: Eric Crump <wleric@showme.missouri.edu>
To: Alliance for Computers and Writing <acw-l@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>,
        Megabyte University <mbu-l@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>,
        cwc94-l@mizzou1.missouri.edu, cwc96-l@mtu.edu
Subject: WC8 ONLINE (fwd)
Message-ID: <Pine.A32.3.91.950725073925.62351B-100000@showme.missouri.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
Reply-To: cwc96-l@mtu.edu
 
FYI
--Eric
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Tue, 25 Jul 1995 12:03:57 GMT
From: Mark Torrance <TORRANCM@psycho1.bham.ac.uk>
To: wricom@mailbase.ac.uk
Subject: WC8 ONLINE
 
ANNOUNCING WC8 ONLINE, THE UK WRITING AND COMPUTERS ONLINE CONFERENCE
 
Writing and Computers Eight, which will be held at the London
Institute of Education on the 7-9th of September looks like being the
largest and most varied UK Writing and Computers conference to date.
If you can make those dates and can afford to get to London, book
your place now. However, if you can't make it, or if three days just
doesn't seem enough to do justice to such a broad topic, help is at
hand. The WC8 committee invite you to participate in WC8 Online.
 
WC8 Online is a forum for discussing a wide range of issues to do
with the use of computers to support and teach writing and, more
generally, with our understanding of what goes on in writers' minds.
It will run for about six weeks either side of Writing and Computers
Eight and will provide semi-structured discussion of four distinct
writing-related themes.
 
Participation is free, without commitment and open to anyone who has
email access. WC8 Online is based on mailing lists so you will not
have to find your way around a new program. All that is required is
an interest in the subject area and an enthusiasm to take part.
 
THEMES
So that you don't get swamped by a whole lot of stuff that you are
not interested in, WC8 Online is divided into four themes. Each theme
is supported by a different mailing list and overseen by one or more
Discussion Coordinators whose role is to keep things on track (in an
non-intrusive kind of way). The themes and coordinators are as
follows.
 
Writing and Computers in Education (David Wray, University of Exeter)
Writing in the Workplace and Collaborative Writing (Mike Sharples,
    University of Sussex and Thea van der Geest, University of
    Twente, NL)
Cognitive and Social aspects of the writing process (Mark Torrance,
    University of Birmingham)
Software for writer support  (Roy Johnson, author and publisher, and
    Allan Reese, University of Hull)
 
What is discussed under these themes is partly in the hands of the
coordinators but largely up to you, should you choose to take part.
You'll get some more details when you join.
 
HOW TO TAKE PART
It couldn't be simpler, really. The themes are supported by the
following email lists
 
WC8-EDUCATION
WC8-WORKPLACE
WC8-PROCESS
WC8-SOFTWARE
 
To join in the discussion on a particular theme all you need to do
is join the relevant list. To do this send the following commands
and nothing else in the body of an email message to
mailbase@mailbase.ac.uk
 
join listname yourfirstname yourlastname
 
If, for example, Bertrand Russell wanted to discuss software and
writing in the workplace, he would need to send the following
message (and nothing else):
 
join wc8-software Bertrand Russell
join wc8-workplace Bertrand Russell
 
Once you have done this you will be sent a document giving
you some more details about the theme and guidelines for the
discussion.
 
STARTING AND FINISHING
Discussion will officially start in the second week of August.
However, if you are interested in taking part I would strongly advise
joining the themes of your choice now so that as many people as
possible are part of the discussion from the start date. We will
close the lists towards the end of October.
 
USEFUL ADDRESSES
Commands for joining and leaving the discussion need to be sent to
mailbase@mailbase.ac.uk
 
Queries and comments about WC8 Online need to be sent to me at
m.s.torrance@birmingham.ac.uk
 
For more information about Writing and Computers Eight (the on site
conference) mail Cathy Bird, Conference Office, Institute of
Education, 20, Bedford Way, London, WC1H 0AL Fax: 0171 612 6402
Phone: 0171 612 6017.
 
I hope that you find WC8 Online useful, entertaining and
stimulating.
 
Mark Torrance (m.s.torrance@birmingham.ac.uk)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 25 Jul 1995 17:02:54 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Preparing Future Faculty
 
Is anyone going to the WPA conference this week who is involved in the
Pew/AAC&Ufunded Preparing Future Faculty Project? Please contact me off list
(david.schwalm@asu.edu) before midnight tomorrow (Wednesday). This project
ought to be discussed at WPA. Thanks.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 25 Jul 1995 23:09:28 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dona Hickey <HICKEY@URVAX.URICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: call for submissions
 
REgarding the call for chapter proposals:  Are these due on August 15
or September 15?  Both dates are mentioned in the call.
 
Dona Hickey
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 26 Jul 1995 08:28:16 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Portfolios as placement
 
Does anyone know of individuals I might contact re the use of writing
portfolios as placement instruments for incoming first-year students?
 
I understand that the University of Ohio, Miami is using them, and I
think the Univesity of Michigan.  Others???
 
Thanks,
 
Mark Wiley
mwiley@csulb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 26 Jul 1995 12:08:24 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Elizabeth Latshaw-foti (ENG)" <latshaw-@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Portfolios as placement
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.950726082405.1092D-100000@beach.csulb.edu>
 
Mark:
 
I believe the University of Minnesota used portfolios for a while, but I
don't think they are using them any longer.  It might be useful to
contact them and find out.
 
Elizabeth A. Latshaw
latshaw-@chuma.cas.usf.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 26 Jul 1995 11:06:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Portfolios as placement
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.950726082405.1092D-100000@beach.csulb.edu>
 
Mark:
We're proposing it here.  I just completed a pilot study that has several
objectives--I'll be reporting on that at the wpa conference in Bellingham
this weekend.  Otherwise, here's a quick list:
u of michigan
creighton univ.
miami u of ohio
new mexico state u at las cruces
st thomas u at houston
suny--stony brook
u of cincinnati
u of kansas
u of north carolina at charlotted
u of n. carolina at greensboro
u of wisconsin--milwaukee
wright state
 
I won't vouch for the accuracy of the list, but it's a good guess.  I
would appreciate anyone on the list who would add or correct.
 
Irv
 
 -----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 26 Jul 1995 11:40:20 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irwin Weiser <va0@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Portfolios as placement
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.950726082405.1092D-100000@beach.csulb.edu>; from
              "Mark Wiley" at Jul 26, 95 8:28 am
 
Mark,
 
You're definitely right about Miami University in Ohio, and, as I'm
sure Bill Condon will confirm, Michigan.  I think University of
Minnesota is or has been using portfolios for placement.
 
Bud
va0@mace.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 26 Jul 1995 12:50:41 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: George Will piece
X-To:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@showme.missouri.edu>
 
Martha, I have just received your faxed copy of Will's piece.  Thanks
so much.  I read it with great interest and, frankly, am neither
shocked nor appalled - or should I say surprised.  So far as I can
see, none of what Will says is inaccurate, it is just not a fair
or complete or true picture.  His bile against the teaching
profession is rather breathtaking, but then I have read reports in
the New York Times that Americans despair of their educational system
but think their own particular schools and teachers, or those of
their children, are just doing a great job.
 
As a point of interest, having just returned from Europe: in England
there is a call for refusing to admit students to universities if
their written expression in their A levels, whatever the subject, is
inadequate (these are the national secondary school leaving
examinations - oh the joy of a centralized system).  In the
Netherlands, university students are complaining how they haven't
been prepared properly (not their fault, of course) to write their
Scriptie (the compulsory honours essay) and everywhere else the
writing skills of the population is under scrutiny.  I think this a
good sign.  Everyone is interested, because, contrary to MacLuhan et
al, the written language in this age of orality is still of prime
importance.  We are just struggling to try and help people acquire it
under very different and difficult circumstances.
 
Thanks again, Mieke
 
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 26 Jul 1995 12:32:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Yvonne Merrill <YMERRILL@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Portfolios as placement
 
Dear Mark,
 
        This is in response to your questions about portfolios for freshman
placement.  At the University of Arizona (Tucson), composition board
member Anne Marie Hall is doing a pilot portfolio project with four area
high schools.  She's not on line, but if you would like to
correspond with her, her address is
 
        Anne Marie Hall, PhD
        University Composition Board
        Modern Languages Building #67
        University of Arizona
        Tucson, AZ 85721
 
Her phone number is (520) 621-5428, and her FAX number is (520)
621-7397.
 
        I'm sure she would be happy to share what she's doing here.  So
far, it's been very promising.  It certainly has stimulated much
curriculum rethinking in the participating high schools.
 
Yvonne Merrill
University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 26 Jul 1995 12:43:31 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Job Opening
 
We will soon be advertising a position for a director of our Campus-Wide
Writing Program at Washington State University.  The job description is
still being written, but will most likely be 3/4 administration and 1/4
teaching in English (1 course).  The position is at the senior level
(associate or above), so the person must be tenurable, if not already
tenured at another institution.  I can't say much more about the position
at the moment, since we need to go through affirmative action procedures
(we still believe in affirmative action at WSU) and get permission to
advertise, etc.  But if anyone has any questions, please feel free to
call me at 509-335-4581, or talk to me at the WPA conference.  We are
excited about this new position, which shows that the central
administration is committed to the WAC program.
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 26 Jul 1995 17:10:05 -1900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roni Keane <keane@UNIX.ASB.COM>
Subject:      Re: Portfolios as placement
 
SUNY-Stonybrook does not use portfolios for placement though it uses them
for the required first year course.
 
In case anyone is interested, SB places students by putting them in classes
similar to what they might experience in EGC 101. As a result of the class,
they each produce an essay which is then read by a placement committee,
 
Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
>Mark:
>We're proposing it here.  I just completed a pilot study that has several
>objectives--I'll be reporting on that at the wpa conference in Bellingham
>this weekend.  Otherwise, here's a quick list:
>u of michigan
>creighton univ.
>miami u of ohio
>new mexico state u at las cruces
>st thomas u at houston
>suny--stony brook
>u of cincinnati
>u of kansas
>u of north carolina at charlotted
>u of n. carolina at greensboro
>u of wisconsin--milwaukee
>wright state
>
>I won't vouch for the accuracy of the list, but it's a good guess.  I
>would appreciate anyone on the list who would add or correct.
>
>Irv
>
> -----------------
>Irvin Peckham
>University of Nebraska at Omaha
>peckham@unomaha.edu
 
Veronica M. Keane
keane@unix.asb.com
(516) 665-7473 (voice)
(516) 968-7891 (fax by appointment)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 26 Jul 1995 16:51:33 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Portfolios as placement
In-Reply-To:  <v01520d01ac3d3078a28f@[165.254.128.18]>
 
U of Minnesota (Lilly Bridwell-Bowles with Chris Anson) had great plans
to use pfs at entry for placement, and presented on these plans at
several NTNW meetings and CCCC and elsewhere, but due to lack of internal,
institutional support, after they had collected a whole bunch of pfs the
plan fell through and the pfs were never read/used.  The publicity
surrounding the plans has led many to think they actually do/did it; but
it DID teach us all a great deal of useful stuff about the pitfalls of
going too far, too fast, in not enough directions.  I believe a write-up
was published, but I forget where...
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 26 Jul 1995 17:03:32 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.950725102258.1904B-100000@unicorn.it.wsu.edu>
 
Susan (Mc)
I agree about the need for careful definitions when we talk about, or get
around other folks talking about, "grammar."  They may mean mechanics;
they often mean style; they could be talking about fosilized "ESL error;"
or they could be reacting against (Will's) dialect features.  A problem
that is becoming more noticeable to me is that many writing teachers
don't have strategies for "teaching" editing.  It seems to me that
editing is the point at which much of this essential work needs to be
done, yet unlike invention, revising/re-vision, we haven't taught our
writing teachers much about what editing is and what its place is in
their courses.  I am finishing up teaching the Teacher's Writing Workshop
(bit like a NWP institute) and have had difficulty getting some
participants to see the boundaries of editing when working in their
writing groups.  I searched my book shelves for a book I could crib from
for techniques of teaching editing/teaching the tecahing of
editing/making editing interesting and congruent with the other kinds of
writing work we do.  Didn't find anything there.  Have I been ignoring
the bounty all these years, or isn't there much 'out there'?
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 26 Jul 1995 17:05:49 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      WPA meeting
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.950725102258.1904B-100000@unicorn.it.wsu.edu>
 
The WPA conference program looks really interesting; wish I could have gone.
This is a request for any of you presenting papers on or attending papers
on assessment (esp. ortfolio assesment, of course) and/or second language
writng/writers, to pick up a second copy of the handout and send it to
me, or recommend those great papers I really must write off for.
Thank you in advance,
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 26 Jul 1995 16:28:23 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Schwalm <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  note of 07/26/95 15:56
 
From:  David E. Schwalm
Liz, in an interesting way, Richard Lanham's books and Joe William's books
really do help with sentence level editing. I know that some people really
hate these books, but I have found that 1)they help me a lot and 2) they have
helped others to whom I have recommended them. They are not of much use to
first-year students, however.They do better with our old friend "The Elements
of Style." These recommendations may seem a little retro, but, what the heck?,
so do I.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 26 Jul 1995 20:01:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Margaret P. Morgan" <mpmorgan@UNCCVM.UNCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Portfolios as placement
 
Mark.
We at the University of North Carolina at Charlotte used portfolios to
place students out of our second semester writing course and to grant
credit for that course only once.  Last fall, we asked students to
voluntarily submit a portfolio of writing they had done  (including high
school writing) and had a team of readers examine the portfolios.  We had a
relatively low response from students for several reasons:  (1) they said
that they did not have enough time to assemble the portfolio  (This might
be true); (2) they had done so little writing in college by late October
that they had nothing to submit; (3) they could not locate any high school
writing--it seems the schools keep the students' writing.
 
We are going to try again (earlier) this year and see what happens.
 
By the way, slightly less than half the students who submitted portfolios
did place out of the course and receive credit.
 
Meg Morgan, Director of Rhetoric and Writing
UNC-Charlotte
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 26 Jul 1995 18:59:54 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jim Crosswhite <jcross@OREGON.UOREGON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Editing
 
Editing. This is funny. Just yesterday a member of a board of a local
organization called me with a story about the new president they had just
hired--who can't write. After telling me stories about the person's
writing, and after I had explained that some people have been trained to
write in an opaque way, she pressed me for 3 books she could recommend to
this person at an upcoming performance evaluation. I said, "Uh, Uh, Uh...I
recommend William Zinsser's On Writing Well...Richard Lanham's Revising
Prose (and business prose), and Uh, Uh, Joe Williams' Style...in that
order."
 
I think of these books as editing books to some degree. However, except for
the Williams, I would be reluctant to use these books with my students or
teachers.
 
Strunk and White is just to retro for me, though. I can see it out of the
corner of my eye right now, there on the shelf...Here it is, the second
edition: "Prefer the standard to the offbeat...Avoid foreign languages...Do
not inject opinion...Avoid fancy words... Do not explain too much..." This
kind of advice is meaningful only to those who don't need it.
 
Jim Crosswhite jcross@oregon.uoregon.edu
 
 
 
 
>From:  David E. Schwalm
>Liz, in an interesting way, Richard Lanham's books and Joe William's books
>really do help with sentence level editing. I know that some people really
>hate these books, but I have found that 1)they help me a lot and 2) they have
>helped others to whom I have recommended them. They are not of much use to
>first-year students, however.They do better with our old friend "The Elements
>of Style." These recommendations may seem a little retro, but, what the heck?,
>so do I.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
>___Arizona State University West
>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 26 Jul 1995 19:52:35 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Portfolios as placement
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.05.9507261115.A11282-a100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
Irv,
  Thanks for the list. How could I find out about your pilot study?  I
won't be in Bellingham.
 
Mark Wiley
mwiley@csulb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 26 Jul 1995 21:29:04 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Editing
In-Reply-To:  note of 07/26/95 18:53
 
Yeah, Jim's right. I looked at my copy of Elements, just for old time's sake,
and it IS too retro, even for me. That is to say, I don't find the advice
therein very useful--in the way that Williams and Lanham are useful.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 26 Jul 1995 21:50:27 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Gone
 
I'll be on vacation for awhile and have set wpa-l to nomail. If anything goes
whacky with the list while I'm gone, it'll have to keep. Yawl behave, now, and
have a great conference in Bellingham.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 27 Jul 1995 08:20:49 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Portfolios as placement
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.05.9507261115.A11282-a100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
Thanks to all those who responded to my request for information re using
portfolios as placement instruments.  Thanks to Irv, Elizabeth, Yvonne,
Veronica, Liz, Meg, Bob, and to Bud Weiser.
 
BTW, Bob Whipple, I tried to send you a message re your post asking you
to send more info but my message came back saying "user unknown."
can you verify your E-mail address again?  Send it to me off-list.
Thanks.
 
Mark Wiley
mwiley@csulb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 27 Jul 1995 08:23:30 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Ann Berthoff???
 
Does anyone know where I might contact Ann Berthoff?  I need to request
her permission to republish one of her essays.  Thank you.
 
Mark Wiley
mwiley@csulb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 27 Jul 1995 15:12:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Call for Proposals deadline clarification
X-To:         Alliance for Computers and Writing <acw-l@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>,
              Rhetoric and Professional Writing <purtopoi@vm.cc.purdue.edu>,
              Writing With Computers <wwc-l@lists.missouri.edu>,
              Writing AcrosstheCurriculum <wac-l@vmd.cso.uiuc.edu>
 
Deadline clarification for
 
####################################
THE ONLINE WRITING CLASSROOM
 
CALL FOR CHAPTER PROPOSALS
###################################
 
The deadline for proposals should be September 15, 1995. Sorry for the
confusion. For more information or questions, contact Becky Rickly
(becky.rickly@umich.edu), Michael Day (mday@silver.sdsmt.edu) or
Susanmarie Harrington (sharrin@indyunix.iupui.edu).
 
--Eric
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 27 Jul 1995 20:21:16 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gary Olson (ENG)" <olson@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ann Berthoff???
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.950727082144.17488E-100000@beach.csulb.edu>
 
On Thu, 27 Jul 1995, Mark Wiley wrote:
 
> Does anyone know where I might contact Ann Berthoff?  I need to request
> her permission to republish one of her essays.  Thank you.
>
> Mark Wiley
> mwiley@csulb.edu
>
 
 
Mark,
 
Kate Ronald at the U of Nebraska should be able to put you in touch with her.
 
Gary
 
............................................................................
..........................................................................
                              Gary A. Olson
                           olson@chuma.cas.usf.edu
 
Department of English                         3733 Murray Dale Dr.
University of South Florida                   Valrico, FL 33594
Tampa, FL 33620-5550                          (813) 685-3135
(813) 974-2193
Fax (813) 974-2270
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 27 Jul 1995 20:37:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95072616282490@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
David
Retro--you?  Never!
I do agree that these books have use in editing, and getting students to
perceive what editing is/about; but they aren't like, e.g.
the Anson collection, or Ellis' book on revision; I'm looking for the
scholarly work that can go into the training program...
best,
Liz
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 27 Jul 1995 19:52:17 -0900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.950727203448.28121B-100000@carbon.cudenver.edu>
 
I would like to recommend a book that I find tremendously helpful in
illustrating what makes some prose more work to read than necessary.
It is written for attornys who write and attorneys who edit what others
write.  Despite this narrow audience, its principles can be profitably
applied to any type of writing that is geared toward the goal of
efficient communication as opposed to the goal of creating suspense, etc.
 
It is entitled Thinking Like a Writer, written by Steve Armstrong and
Timothy Terrill, and published by Clark Boardman Callaghan.  Especially
any of you who work in WAC programs may find it useful.
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Co-Director of Legal Skills                      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
On Thu, 27 Jul 1995, Liz Hamp-lyons wrote:
 
> David
> Retro--you?  Never!
> I do agree that these books have use in editing, and getting students to
> perceive what editing is/about; but they aren't like, e.g.
> the Anson collection, or Ellis' book on revision; I'm looking for the
> scholarly work that can go into the training program...
> best,
> Liz
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 27 Jul 1995 20:49:45 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Editing
In-Reply-To:  <v01510100ac3c9d17baba@[128.223.116.105]>
 
Zinsser... Lanham... Williams...  Strunk n White...
All have a possible place and time.  But I find that many students (and
that includes TAs) can't get much from them until they already know the
point, or are about 90% of the way: "just checking" as it were (someone
made the same point earlier in this thread)
I do still find sentence combining can work, because there are some very
simple structural combinations and cohesion devices we can churn out.  It
leads to repettive sentences but perhaps that's a useful stepping stone
up to the next level...   The problem with most handbook stuff is it's
never true, or not true enough.  Ever try explaining the rule behind "the
Council is" and "the Council are"...?  Of course it's not grammatical
but epistemological.  The things most students need to know are not
infallibly rule-bound.  And then there's the whole problem of the
conserve-ative force of grammar rules;  ferinstance: who/what (probably
George Will) is responsible for the U.S. English rule that "their" can
never be singular?  It was always (well, a long time) acceptable as
singular in British English spoken form and with the advent of non-sexist
language practice has been rapidly assimilated into written British English.
Not in the U.S.: leading too much verbiage as we try to find elegant ways
out of an inelegant situation (there's a hole in the language where the
3rd person sing neutral pronoun should be).  If we'd woken up to sexism
500 years ago the problem would have been easily solved.  Oh well.
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 28 Jul 1995 12:03:01 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: Editing
 
I so agree with whoever (sorry, I have been busy deleting my 444 plus
messages) said that teaching students organization and argumentation
is much easier than teaching editing.  But unless there is a point to
what the student is asked to do, i.e. to understand a particular text
better or to improve something s/he is trying to express, exercises
such as combining sentences or whatever are not that helpful.  In
other words, the exercise should ideally be immediately related to
what is going on with the student's reading, writing or thinking.
(One of my favourite applied linguistics teachers always asked "why
are you asking your students to do this?  Why would they want to do
that?" and I always ask myself those questions when designing tasks
and assignments.)
 
The singular their (& they & them & even -gasp- themself!) is
alive and well - in literature, in journalism, in speech formal and
informal.  It is even making a comeback in legal language, at least
in the province of Ontario (see Revell, Schuh & Moisan's "`Themself'
and nonsexist style in Canadian legislative drafting" in the
January 1994 issue of _English Today_ 37, 10-17).  Nothing wrong with
the odd he or she, or him or her, but the singular they etc. was and
always has been used, despite George Will's ancestors, the infamous
prescriptionists.  (Not that I agree with attacking these guys; they
were men of their time, trying to create order out of apparent chaos
according to their lights - it's just that it is about time to
dispense with some of the so-called rules that they invented for
English).
 
Here is a nice sentence (from fellow Canadian Stephen Pinker's
_The Language Instinct_) to show that the so-called neutral singular
him does not always work, for try substituting it for them in
    Mary saw everyone before John noticed them.
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 28 Jul 1995 13:21:05 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Portfolios as placement
 
The contact person for information about Michigan's portfolio-based entry
assessment is Emily Decker (edecker@umich.edu).  We piloted this assessment
for two years, and now we've assessed all incoming students this way for
the past two years--5000 portfolios a year.
 
 For information on our portfolio-based exit assessment from Writing
Practicum, you could check out three articles by Liz Hamp-Lyons and yours
truly--one in the Dickson and Belanoff collection(Portfolios:  Process and
Product), one in the May 1993 CCC, and one in the collection from the Miami
Conferece--Daiker, et al, New Directions in Portfolio Assessment.
 
>Mark,
>
>You're definitely right about Miami University in Ohio, and, as I'm
>sure Bill Condon will confirm, Michigan.  I think University of
>Minnesota is or has been using portfolios for placement.
>
>Bud
>va0@mace.cc.purdue.edu
 
Cheers,
Bill
 
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1025 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-763-0937
University of Michigan 48109
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 28 Jul 1995 14:15:53 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Editing
 
I just have to believe, as a public school writing teacher, that the
conceptualization of writing drives the experience.  If you teach writing as
a grammar only event, then you'll have the problems with fluency that
Hillocks has reported.  If, on the other hand, you teach writing as a
student-owned process -- and then follow that with the linear lockstep of
PreWriting-->Writing-->ReWriting -- dissonance will occur as well.  In the
end it is my belief, as misguided as it may be, that the student must have
some hand in building the experience.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 28 Jul 1995 16:29:49 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: Editing
 
Joe, do you mean that the student has to have a reason for writing?
eg. in so-called content subjects - history, biology etc. writing is
the means to another end.  Maybe I'm naive, but I think most students
do not enjoy writing for writing's sake.  I try very hard to connect
my students writing assignments to their other studies.  But perhaps
you have something else in mind.
 
Mieke
 
p.s. I hated composition in high school (even though I did fine) but
loved writing in my other subjects - of course, I did not have you as
a teacher!  - I loved grammar classes too; they seemed like math,
another favourite.  Until fairly recently, few Canadian universities
offered writing courses, whether compulsory or elective.  Now I'm
teaching it myself!  But we all know life is weird.
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 28 Jul 1995 22:40:58 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Editing
 
Mieke, I think what I'm referring to is allowing students to build their own
composing experiences irregardless of process or prescription.  I'm sure one
question that comes to a student's mind is "Whose process are we talking
about here?" Student interpretation is permissiable in a literature classroom
-- especially if it's undergirded by reader-response -- yet in most cases
composing is referenced to timeworn prescriptions, not realtime intuitions.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 29 Jul 1995 08:07:02 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Portfolios as placement
In-Reply-To:  <199507281720.NAA05711@rodan.rs.itd.umich.edu>
 
Thanks, Bill, for the information re portfolio assessment at Michigan.
I'll contact Emily .
 
Mark Wiley
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 29 Jul 1995 11:36:14 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: Editing
 
>allowing students to build their own composing experiences
>irregardless of process or prescription
 
I like how you put that, Joe, and I think that is intuitively what I
try to do with my classes: ie, centre the discussions, the prompts in
the free-writes on the student's own diverse writing (and reading and
thinking - how can one not include that) experiences, past and
present.  In fact, I scarcely discuss composition theories except in
passing, but that may due to the fact that I teach a basic academic
writing course.  I do try to show different approaches and have the
students try them out with me, and then let them decide what works
best for them.  Perhaps you could suggest some concrete examples from
your own experience.  Mieke
 
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 29 Jul 1995 10:03:14 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
In-Reply-To:  <F34BD36910@arus.ubishops.ca> from "Mieke Koppen Tucker" at Jul
              29, 95 11:36:14 am
 
What say we brighten a dull summer with a dumb rules contest: the rule
must not only be wrong but asserted with supreme confidence.  My
submission I heard from John Trimbur, who had a student who knew only one
rule about writing, the rule of commas after trees.  "You always use a
comma after the name of a tree."  (Seems an English teacher read one of
his sentences--"In the forest there are oaks pines and hemlocks"--and
said, "put commas after the names of those trees.").  Winning entry gets a
worn copy of Strunk and White.  --Ed (not E.B.) White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 29 Jul 1995 14:20:15 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
X-To:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
 
Never start a sentence with "and" or "but".  Many of my students
doubt my competence when I tell them, even show them, that this is
done and can be acceptable.
 
Mieke
 
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 29 Jul 1995 14:36:01 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
 
Another favourite:  Every essay must consist of five paragraphs.
 
Or:  The first paragraph must end with a thesis statement which
announces the three points of the next three paragraphs.
 
And:  The last paragraph must summarize the preceding three
paragraphs.
 
Mieke
 
p.s.  Ed, what a great idea.  I can't stop.
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 29 Jul 1995 17:02:02 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Raul Sanchez (ENG)" <sanchez@LUNA.CAS.USF.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
In-Reply-To:  <F64A861CAD@arus.ubishops.ca>
 
Don't use first person.
 
 
Raul Sanchez, Jr.
USF--Tampa
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 29 Jul 1995 15:38:02 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.91.950729170134.21524C-100000@luna>
 
When I was at Michigan my colleague Larry Selinker (the "big daddy" of
interlangauge) spent the whole four years trying to talk me into
co-authoring a book on "a safe rules approach to academic writing."  He
taughht his ESL writing classes the safe rules and felt there was a book
in it.  The idea is, you tell 'em some simple "rules" that are not true
but work as long as a writer is at a level low enough to need them as a
safety net (the 'never start a sentence with "and"' one is a good
example).  My view was that there's quite enough people going that route
without adding to it.
Here's one, authentic and freshly-minted from the eds of a journal known
to many of you (NOT the one I edit!!)  "journal editors won't publish an
article that uses the subjunctive"
Liz H-L
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 29 Jul 1995 18:11:58 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
 
How about "You always must PreWrite before you begin Writing" and your
subconscious "PreText" doesn't count as writing in the vivid world of
process! Did everyone PreWrite their dissertations?
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 29 Jul 1995 18:35:44 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
 
Rule Violation #345: Believing in what Emig calls "magical thinking" ie.,
students learn to write because teachers teach.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 29 Jul 1995 20:01:57 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Hodges <ehodges@HIBBS.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
In-Reply-To:  <199507291703.AA14225@wiley.csusb.edu>; from "Edward White" at
              Jul 29, 95 10:03 am
 
Several rules haunt me to this day.
 
   Regarding I before E except after C exceptions--
 
Neither financier seized either species of weird leisure.
 
   And
 
capital=money and capitol=the seat of government for a state or nation.  To
tell the difference?  Well, capitOls have buildings with dOmes.  The "O"
tells all.  CapitAl has an "A" as in avarice.  This latter rule is one of the
best I have ever learned.  A trip . . .
 
Elizabeth Hodges
Virginia Commonwealth University
ehodges@hibbs.vcu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 00:01:35 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
In-Reply-To:  <9507300001.AA08479@hibbs.vcu.edu>
 
On Sat, 29 Jul 1995, Elizabeth Hodges wrote:
 
> Several rules haunt me to this day.
>
>    Regarding I before E except after C exceptions--
>
> Neither financier seized either species of weird leisure.
>
>    And
>
> capital=money and capitol=the seat of government for a state or nation.  To
> tell the difference?  Well, capitOls have buildings with dOmes.  The "O"
> tells all.  CapitAl has an "A" as in avarice.  This latter rule is one of the
> best I have ever learned.  A trip . . .
>
... and "capitOls have an O as in 0
0 brain
0 conscience
...
(in England we don't have "capitols" at all... hmm.. is it purely a US
word?> we should have them 'cos we have the 0 brain 0 conscience problem
Liz Hamp-Lyons (the ex-pat)
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 07:35:47 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "J.L. McClure" <jmcclure@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
 
My two favorite silly rules:  (1) Never split an infinitive.  (2) Never end
a sentence with a preposition.  BTW, I'm giving a presentation to faculty at
my college this fall on this very topic, so am looking forward to wise help
from this list.  One thing I'm struggling with is a title.  "Some Myths
About Grammar and Usage" seems dull, so my current working title is "We
Don't Need No Stinkin' Grammar," which may be too, well, revolutionary for
my generally conservative colleagues (I don't want my audience entering in
camps, ready to do battle).  Any suggestions would be appreciated.
 
J.L. McClure
English Department
Kirkwood Community College
6301 Kirkwood Blvd. SW
Cedar Rapids IA  52406
(319) 398-5411, ext. 5837
jmcclure@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 07:40:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia La Coste <plc@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.950729235708.16449B-100000@carbon.cudenver.edu>
 
Focus is not necessary to research report writing.  (Followed by comment
about good grades received in other classes for writing without focus.)
 
--Paraphrase from student who (surprise) didn't pass portfolio grading at
the end of the semester, enrolled (knowingly and before failing) in one
of my sections of the next course in the sequence, and withdrew from
school.
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 09:29:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
 
I came across this one in my first teaching assignment, at Miami
University, 'way back in--well, 'way back, anyway.  One student reported,
in all seriousness, that his high school English teacher had taught him
that all paragraphs must have 8.3 sentences.  We worked pretty hard on
eliminating sentence fragments.
Cheers,
Bill
 
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1025 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-763-0937
University of Michigan 48109
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 09:29:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Job Announcement
 
A friend at another institution asked that I forward this  announcement.
Apologies to those who receive this more than once.
Bill
 
>Governors State University (Chicago) has an immediate job opening for a
>director of a new WAC program.  PhD in Composition/Rhetoric or a related
>field is preferred.  For more information, contact Wayne Hamilton by phone
>at (708) 534-4980 or by e-mail at W_HAMILT@acs.gsu.bgu.edu. (This is posted
>by the Campus Writing Program at the University of Missouri with Wayne
>Hamilton's encouragement.   Apologies if CWP has misrepresented any
>details.)
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 09:44:22 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Hodges <ehodges@HIBBS.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.950729235708.16449B-100000@carbon.cudenver.edu>;
              from "Liz Hamp-lyons" at Jul 30, 95 12:01 am
 
Good wit with the 0, Liz.  I like that a lot and it makes the dOmes rule work
better, for it only applies to the buildings as does the word.  Elizabeth
 
You see--the teacher who told me that would have had the O rule apply to the
cities in which those domed buildings sit as well as the buildings
themselves.  Second grade.  Mrs. Lederhose.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 10:44:24 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
 
The original capitol is in Rome (Jupiter's temple) - but I think
you're right Liz about the US connection: once Pax Romana and today
Pax Americana.  Anyway, I rather like those mnemomic devices; they
can be useful and amusing and are really not dumb rules: eg, how
to remember the difference between there and their?  There contains
its opposite here (without the t).
 
Mieke
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 12:03:11 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
 
Well J.L., despite dumb rules and poorly taught grammar, I still
think we - and our students - do need some knowledge of grammar &
syntax.  How to teach it effectively & what to teach is what I'm
trying to figure out.
 
Call me conservative (in this respect anyway, probably in some others
too),
 
Mieke
 
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 12:04:05 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KSmith%Eng%IUSB@VINES.IUSB.EDU
Subject:      Badges!  We don't need...
 
J.L.,
 
I think to get more people to catch the old movie reference you are making
with your presentation title you need to say the whole thing:
 
"Grammar!  We don't need no stinkin' grammar!"
 
Ken Smith
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 11:14:33 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
In-Reply-To:  <9507301344.AA29211@hibbs.vcu.edu>
 
Mrs LEDERHOSE?!  You're kidding
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 11:24:11 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.950730073457.27669A-100000@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu>
 
On Sun, 30 Jul 1995, Patricia La Coste wrote:
 
> Focus is not necessary to research report writing.  (Followed by comment
> about good grades received in other classes for writing without focus.)
>
> --Paraphrase from student who (surprise) didn't pass portfolio grading at
> the end of the semester, enrolled (knowingly and before failing) in one
> of my sections of the next course in the sequence, and withdrew from
> school.
>
How awful!  Whatever their sins, I always feel partly responsible if a
student I've taught drops out of school.  You parenthesized (is that a
word?) the "surprise" so I assume it wasn't a surprise to the student.
One of the things about portfolios I find I have to work on with TAs (esp
around the late mid-point of the semester, when the dreadful realization
is hitting them that not all their students have got it together) is the
danger that deferred grading will mean deferred evaluative feedback,
i.e., the student doesn't know, claims not to have been told, how she/he
stands regarding likelihood of meeting the required standard for passing
the class.    When teacher and student both realize where the student
stands, see it as problematic, and see exactly what needs to be put
right, they can work on it together.  If they reach this point early
enough they can turn it right around and see success at portfolio time.
But of course this assumes the student is listening, hearing, responding:
sometimes they aren't (another kind of problem with focus I guess)
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 11:25:34 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.950730073457.27669A-100000@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu>
 
My last post reminded me of another rule, this one a linguists' rule:
        "any noun can be verbed"
 
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 11:36:31 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Writing workshop video
In-Reply-To:  <199507301329.JAA04662@rodan.rs.itd.umich.edu>
 
Does anyone know the full and correct citation for the Writer's Workshop
video produced by Susan Wyche-Smith and a couple of other people at U of
Washington?  I'd be very grateful.
 
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 14:17:23 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: Editing
 
Joe, were you trying to catch me with your irregardless?  Just
wondering.  Mieke
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 14:21:43 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dona Hickey <HICKEY@URVAX.URICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
 
Liz H-L:  What's the thinking behind the fule by the eds of the journal
who say,"Journal editors won't publish an article that uses the subjunctive"?
 
Sounds like the poetry journal ad in which the ed says "no poems about
whales, Nicaragua, or author's body parts."
 
Dona Hickey
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 14:29:26 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
X-To:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
 
> Mrs LEDERHOSE?!  You're kidding
 
I'm lost (I think).  Mieke
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 15:34:44 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathleen Kelly <kakelly@LYNX.DAC.NEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
In-Reply-To:  <F64A861CAD@arus.ubishops.ca> from "Mieke Koppen Tucker" at Jul
              29, 95 02:36:01 pm
 
i introduce my students to the idea of error analysis, and encourage
them to discover the "rules" they may be using unconsciously (!).  One
student, who consistently spelled *definitely* as *definately*, but
*definite* correctly, came up with "i before te unless adding ly, then
a."  This rule made as much sense to the class as any other spelling
mnemonic they had learned . . .
Kathleen Kelly
kakelly@lynx.neu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 13:15:04 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
In-Reply-To:  <199507301934.PAA00424@lynx.dac.neu.edu> from "Kathleen Kelly" at
              Jul 30, 95 03:34:44 pm
 
I am much cheered by the bizarre rules, which are beautifully pre (as well
as post) posterous.  So far my favorites are Bill's rule of 8.3 sentences
to a paragraph and Kathleen's i<a rule for spelling.  I say we designate
J.L. as judge and jury and that he should announce a winner, say August 15.
                                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 16:16:19 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
 
I like Kathleen's error analysis approach, although I got a little
lost in her student's "rule".  "Rules" in language are, after
all, observed patterns in language usage; less reliable perhaps than
the "laws" of the natural sciences, which are also, in the end,
statistical patterns.  What our, at least my, students want to know
is how to express themselves correctly and effectively in formal or
standard English which they know is not the same as their informal
language.
 
Mieke
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 20:20:21 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia L Gillikin <PLGillikin@AOL.COM>
Subject:      _Critical Strategies_...
 
..._for Academic Thinking and Writing_, that is, the text by Malcolm Kiniry
and Mike Rose.
 
Has anyone used this text?  If so, how did you use it, and what did you think
of it?  How did students respond to it?
 
Much thanks in advance!
 
Patricia Gillikin
 
The College of West Virginia
P.O. Box AG
Beckley, WV  25802
 
PLGillikin@aol.com
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 21:29:23 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
 
My eighth grade writing students from the Borderland frequently glisade from
standard usage to informal despite the demands of audience or occasion --
just wondering if it's due to the "code switching" common to this region eg.,
"Que paso Joe, how ya do'n?"
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 19:05:24 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.950726165621.6488G-100000@carbon.cudenver.edu>
 
Liz--I have had good luck with a couple of texts:  the MLA's _Line by
Line: How to Edit your Own Writing_ (I didn't check my shelf but I think
that's the correct title), Joe William's book on style, and Perlman &
Perlman's _Guide to Rapid Revision_.  Sue McLeod
 
On Wed, 26 Jul 1995, Liz Hamp-lyons wrote:
 
> Susan (Mc)
> I agree about the need for careful definitions when we talk about, or get
> around other folks talking about, "grammar."  They may mean mechanics;
> they often mean style; they could be talking about fosilized "ESL error;"
> or they could be reacting against (Will's) dialect features.  A problem
> that is becoming more noticeable to me is that many writing teachers
> don't have strategies for "teaching" editing.  It seems to me that
> editing is the point at which much of this essential work needs to be
> done, yet unlike invention, revising/re-vision, we haven't taught our
> writing teachers much about what editing is and what its place is in
> their courses.  I am finishing up teaching the Teacher's Writing Workshop
> (bit like a NWP institute) and have had difficulty getting some
> participants to see the boundaries of editing when working in their
> writing groups.  I searched my book shelves for a book I could crib from
> for techniques of teaching editing/teaching the tecahing of
> editing/making editing interesting and congruent with the other kinds of
> writing work we do.  Didn't find anything there.  Have I been ignoring
> the bounty all these years, or isn't there much 'out there'?
> Liz Hamp-Lyons
> lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 30 Jul 1995 22:54:47 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.950730190346.29132A-100000@unicorn.it.wsu.edu>
 
On Sun, 30 Jul 1995, Susan McLeod wrote:
 
> Liz--I have had good luck with a couple of texts:  the MLA's _Line by
> Line: How to Edit your Own Writing_ (I didn't check my shelf but I think
> that's the correct title), Joe William's book on style, and Perlman &
> Perlman's _Guide to Rapid Revision_.  Sue McLeod
>
Sue,
Thanks.  Do you use these in training teachers how to teach editing?  And
if so, what can you tell me about *how*?  And what nifty classroom
activities do you teach teachers (writing groups work well; editing groups
don't, in my experience)
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Jul 1995 06:51:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia La Coste <plc@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Students Failing and Dropping Out
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.950730111558.23232B-100000@carbon.cudenver.edu>
 
I felt (and feel) awful about this student, too.  She was part of a pilot
project I was running that trained students to score their own
essays/portfolios according to the criteria used by the 101 instructors.
The students and I went over the criteria (which my students from the
previous semester had helped revise); they self-scored each essay; each
of their essays was scored by at least two of their peers, with comments;
in addition to revision-oriented comments, I gave them each a provisional
score (one which they understood would mean nothing in terms of their
final grade, but would give them an indication of how I would score this
if it were in a final portfolio).
 
This student knew how she was doing, and the comment about focus occurred
after the second paper, before midterms.  I tried all sorts of ways, but
she refused to listen.  Her group members tried to tell her, too.  I know
that I did all I could think of, but I still feel awful.  It's different
when they just need to go through the course again, and they do.  When
they really need it, failing a student is a tolerable decision.  When
they drop out, even if it wasn't my fault, it feels like I failed.
 
Sigh...
 
Enough from the person who should be studying for prelims (even at 6:30
in the morning), and who will be writing her dissertation on writing
assessment because she is certain that there's a way to do this better
than we have been.
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Jul 1995 07:36:34 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.950730224948.22416C-100000@carbon.cudenver.edu>
 
Liz--I haven't used these in TA training, just with my own students.
_Line by Line_ is better for more advanced students, I have found.  I go
over some general things in class, then have them exchange papers & look
for a limited number of editing & stylistic things, then we discuss what
we found.  Not profound, but it does raise awareness of editing and
sylistic issues.  Sue
 
On Sun, 30 Jul 1995, Liz Hamp-lyons wrote:
 
> On Sun, 30 Jul 1995, Susan McLeod wrote:
>
> > Liz--I have had good luck with a couple of texts:  the MLA's _Line by
> > Line: How to Edit your Own Writing_ (I didn't check my shelf but I think
> > that's the correct title), Joe William's book on style, and Perlman &
> > Perlman's _Guide to Rapid Revision_.  Sue McLeod
> >
> Sue,
> Thanks.  Do you use these in training teachers how to teach editing?  And
> if so, what can you tell me about *how*?  And what nifty classroom
> activities do you teach teachers (writing groups work well; editing groups
> don't, in my experience)
> Liz Hamp-Lyons
> lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Jul 1995 10:57:19 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
X-To:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
 
>glisade from standard usage to informal despite the demands of
>audience or occasion - just wondering if it's due to the "code
>switching" common to this region eg., "Que paso Joe, how ya do'n?"
 
Don't we all do that these days?  Switch between formal and informal
on occassions we wouldn't have done say twenty years ago.  Probably
some cultural/class breakdown (at last).  Some of my French-Canadian
students, especially those English is still poor, and I often switch
between French and English, sometimes in mid-sentence.  And of
course, their standards of what is standard (what a phrase) is
culturally different from that of English Canadians (vive la
difference).
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Jul 1995 10:20:34 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
 
Years ago I worked with a native English speaking student in a writing
center.  He had the screwiest syntax I'd ever encountered.  Finally, I
figured out that he was working with the rule, "Never use a form of the
verb "to be."  Never.  I'm sure this was a hyper-application of "be" is a
"weak" verb.  But the result was that this rule in his mind wouldn't let
him write a sentence like, "I am 21 years old."
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Jul 1995 09:19:00 PDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lisa Gerrard <IDR2LXG@MVS.OAC.UCLA.EDU>
Subject:      rules
X-To:         WPA <wpa-l%asuacad.bitnet@ARIZVM1.CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
A variation on a "never use 'to be'" rule is "never use a word that ends in
"tion." The student who told me this was writing a paper on
immigration.
 
And a variation on Bill's 8.3 sentences to a paragraph rule: All paragraphs
must have exactly 3 sentences, no more no less. The student and I worked
for weeks trying to develop her paper before she told about this major
impediment.
 
Lisa Gerrard
gerrard@humnet.ucla.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Jul 1995 10:11:24 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
In-Reply-To:  <9507311517.AA137840@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu> from "Doug Hesse" at
              Jul 31, 95 10:20:34 am
 
Doug, your student with the screwy syntax reminds me of a brilliant
freshman I had when I was TAing at Harvard.  His sentences were endless,
with parentheses beginning, one after another, to unravel pages later.  I
would berate him for these unreadable papers, to no effect.  Then he
handed in a beautifully lucid essay, which I praised highly, thinking I
had at last gotten through to him.  He was furious: "That's my first
draft," he said.  "I didn't have time to revise!"  When I tried to show
him how good it was, he said, tellingly, "That's so simple-minded it could
be from the Bible!"  Turns out, in rejecting the fundamentalism of his
parents, he also rejected the style of the King James translation.  His
rule was, If it sounds clear and poetic, muddy it up.  Trouble was, he had
so internalized the rhythms of the Bible that his first drafts were really
beautiful.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Jul 1995 14:07:05 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
 
Gosh, I love those long rambling type of sentences, reminiscent of some
forgotten pastoral time period. But I too was made to tailor my sentences to
the conventions of plainspeak -- Hurrah for Faulkner, McCarthy, and Foucault!
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Jul 1995 13:20:00 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
 
Ed -- This is dumb but not uncommon:  "Never begin a sentence with
'because.'"  I stole this example from Pat Hartwell. Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Jul 1995 16:56:00 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "James Reynolds (ENG)" <reynolds@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU>
Subject:      Re: george will/grammar deficiency
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95072508450513@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I use sentence combining both in the high school and in the community
college where I teach. Results vary but are generally positive.
 
On Tue, 25 Jul 1995, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Let us not forget about Christensen's sentence rhetoric and the rage of the
> early 80's, sentence combining. I've had good luck with both of these in
> helping student learn to write sentences that were not initially in their
> syntactic inventory. Signalled sentence combining, in particular, can helop
> students "acquire" (rather than learn) new and more complex patterns. Anybody
> still using these approaches?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
> ___Arizona State University West
> ___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
> ___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Jul 1995 17:57:57 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
 
Actaully, the rule of not beginning a sentence with "but", "and" or "because"
has a pretty sensible foundation -- the prevention of sentence fragments. And
the various length rules concerning the number of sentences a paragraph
should have, is likewise rational: Students will often write as few sentences
as possible and call what they've written a paragraph.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Jul 1995 17:11:55 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jim Porter <jporter@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      CALL FOR PROPOSALS: 1996 Canada/East/Midwest Regional ABC
X-To:         wac-l@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu, wac-l@uiuc.edu
 
----------------------------------------------------------------------
|  CONFERENCE ANNOUNCEMENT & CALL FOR PAPERS
|
|  The 1996 Canada/East/Midwest Combined Regional Conference
|       of the Association for Business Communication (ABC)
|
|  "International Connections"
|
|  Royal York Hotel
|  Toronto, Canada
|  April 18-20, 1996
|
|  PROPOSAL DEADLINE: December 15, 1995
----------------------------------------------------------------------
 
You are cordially invited to participate in the 1996
Canada/East/Midwest Regional Conference of the Asssociation for
Business Communication, to be held in Toronto, Canada, April 18-20,
1996. Toronto is one of the world's most exciting and livable cities,
a vibrant, international city known for its theatres, shops,
restuaurants, multicultural ambiance, and the Blue Jays.
 
The conference theme will be "international connections." We are
especially interested in presentations pertaining to issues in
international business communication, or in business uses of computer
networking, or in the two combined (e.g., online international
interactions and collaborations). However, any proposals related to
important issues in business communication and writing will be
considered for the program. Research-based presentations, "how-to"
presentations, and discussions/descriptions of classroom practices are
all welcome.
 
Possible topics and themes include but are not limited to: workplace
writing via various technologies (e.g., multimedia, World Wide Web,
online resumes); reports of workplace and corporate communication
research; the disciplinary identities of business, technical, and
professional writing; approaches to teaching business communication in
the university curriculum or training in the corporation; consulting
practices and problems; legal and ethical issues in business
communication; theoretical and critical approaches to business
communication; and employment and professional issues for graduate
students, faculty, and working business writers. You can share the
results of a research project; reflect on a theoretical or practical
issue; talk about your most effective teaching or training strategy;
or relate your experiences consulting or writing in industry.
 
Graduate students and corporate representatives are especially urged
to submit proposals.  Proposals from newcomers are very welcome!
 
--------------------
 
PANEL AND PROPOSAL GUIDELINES
 
Panels will be 45 minutes. You may submit a proposal for an individual
presentation (15-minute or 30-minute slot), for a group presentation,
for a set of presentations on a common theme, or for a roundtable
discussion. You may submit more than one proposal. We encourage
alternative panels and formats.
 
Proposals should include the following information: title of
presentation; names of presenters; academic or organizational
affiliation; a description of the proposed format (e.g., 15-minute
presentation, 45-minute roundtable, two 15-minute papers); a brief
description of the content of each presentation (200 word maximum per
presentation); your mailing address, phone number, and e-mail address.
Please also indicate your audiovisual needs.
 
Proposals for individual presentations are limited to one manuscript
page. Proposals for group panels should be no more than two pages.
Proposals may be mailed, faxed, or e-mailed.
 
--------------------
 
PROPOSAL DEADLINE: December 15, 1995
 
--------------------
 
SEND PROPOSALS AND DIRECT INQUIRIES TO:
 
James E. Porter
Program Chair, CEM/ABC
Department of English
Heavilon Hall
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907
317/494-3734 (office)
317/494-3780 (fax)
jporter@sage.cc.purdue.edu (e-mail)
 
 
 
*** PLEASE FORWARD THIS ANNOUNCEMENT! ***
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Jul 1995 18:11:03 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      For Better Communication
 
This comes from our Registrar, for all those who are still hoping for
a rational spelling system.  Mieke
 
------- Forwarded Message Follows -------
 
From:           "Ann Montgomery" <AMONTGOM@admin.ubishops.ca>
Organization:   Bishop's University
To:             faclist@hera
Date sent:      Mon, 31 Jul 1995 15:11:51 GMT -500
Subject:        For Better Communication
Priority:       normal
 
Here is a proposal which came to me during the summer.  Would this
make Senate minutes easier to understand?
 
 
==================================================
  For Better Communication
 
       Having chosen English as the preferred language in the EEC,
  the European Parliament has commissioned a feasibility study in
  ways of improving efficiency in communications between Government
  departments.
 
       European officials have often pointed out that English
  spelling is unnecessarily difficult - for example, cough, plough,
  rough, through, and thorough.  What is clearly needed is a phased
  program of change to iron out these anomalies.  The program would,
  of course, be administered by a staff committee at top level by
  participating nations.
 
       In the first year, for example, the committee would suggest
  using 's' instead of a soft 'c'.  Sertainly, sivil servants in all
  sities would reseive the news with joy.  Then the hard 'c' would be
  replased by 'k' sinse both letters are pronounsed alike.  Not only
  would this klear up konfusion in the minds of klerikal workers, but
  typewriters kould be made with one less letter.
 
       There would be growing enthusiasm when in the sekond year it
  was anounsed that the troublesome 'ph' would henseforth be written
  as 'f'.  This would make words like 'fotograf' twenty per sent
  shorter in print.
 
       In the third year, publik akseptanse of the new spelling kan
  be expekted to reash the stage where some komplikated shanges are
  possible.  Governments would enkourage the removal of double
  letters which have always been a deterent to akurate speling.
 
       We would al agre that the horible mes of silent 'e's in the
  languag is disgrasful.  Therfor we kould drop thes and kontinu to
  read and writ as though nothing had hapend.  By this tim it would
  be four years sins the skem began and people would be reseptiv to
  steps sutsh as replasing 'th' by 'z'.  Perhaps zen ze funktion of
  'w' kould be taken on by 'v' vitsh is, after al half a 'w'.
  Shortly after zis, ze unnecesary 'o' kuld be dropd from words
  kontaining 'ou'.  Similar arguments vud of kors be aplid to ozer
  kombinations of leters.
 
       Kontinuing zis proses yer after yer, ve vud eventuli have a
  reli sensibl riten styl.  After tventi yers zer vud be no mor
  trubls, no mor difikultis and evrivun vud fin it ezi tu understand
  ech ozer.  Ze drems of ze govermnt vud finali hav kum tru.
 
 
Ann Montgomery
Registrar and Secretary General
Bishop's University
 
telephone: 819-822-9676
fax: 819-822-9616
e-mail:  amontgom@admin.ubishops.ca
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Jul 1995 18:16:39 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: Rules Contest
X-To:         Joe Cunningham <JoeCham@AOL.COM>
 
Joe is, of course, right that these so-called rules can be helpful
guidelines.  Same with the "i before e" business.  But surely
both high school and college students can be shown the difference
between rules and guidelines?  Well, maybe not always successfully.
I can think of how some of my suggestions and recommendations have
been turned into iron-clad rules by my own students.  Mieke
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 31 Jul 1995 17:14:39 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Students Failing and Dropping Out
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.950731063714.26575A-100000@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu>
 
Patricia,
Thank you for the detailed story of how you work with your students and
this student in particular: you surely did do everything one can.  We all
get students like this from time to time, and boy, it hurts.  I'm glad to
hear you making that point about some students simply needing longer, or
more, to go round again.  I think there's a lot of pressure on to let
anyone through, to not "have" failures (which of course implies that
their failing is something we control; talking to a colleague at another
school the other day about a teacher he's thinking of hiring, I said,
"she doesn't always get complete satisfaction from her students because
though she offers enormous support and structure, she also has clear
standards and holds to them, so that sometimes people fail"  he said,
"I'm glad to hear it, you've eased my mind")
Thank goodness there also some students for whom it all takes off, and
can get swept along in their joy of writing.
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
P.S.  Patricia: As a writing assessment person I'm of course interested to
know what your dissn is going to be about; want to tell me, off-list?
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As Hofstader as pointed out, "Sufficiently deep syntactic probing is
tantamount to semantic probing." Grammar instruction, therefore, doesn't
serve as an easy gateway to the complexity of writing; each is equally
complex. Knoblauch and Brannon have said that only time provides closure to
grammar instruction: though grammar instruction may end at the closing of a
semester, it could continue endlessly.
